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OME OF the finest articles The Progressive has car- 
ried in its nearly half-century of publication are 
scheduled for early issues. They range over a wide di- 
versity of subjects—from on-the-spot reports written in 
the tension areas of the world to new features inter- 
preting current developments in fields as diverse as medi- 
cine and literary criticism. 

To keep readers of The Progressive informed on sig- 
nificant trends in modern medicine we have called in 
Selig Greenberg of the Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin, the only American journalist twice honored by 
the Lasker Foundation for distinguished writing on medi- 
cine and winner of the Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors’ Association award for his articles on the problems 
of the aged. 

In his first article for The Progressive, scheduled for 
April, Mr. Greenberg will present the overall picture of 
the stepped-up pace of medical research development and 
ideas as revealed at the National Institute of Health at 
Bethesda, headquarters of the nation’s medical research 
effort. Subsequent articles will probe, in greater detail, 
the latest thinking on the role of diet in heart diseases; 
why women live longer than men and the implications 
of the growing feminine plurality in the United States; 
virus research and the outlook for the conquest of the 
common cold; the uses and abuses of tranquilizing drugs, 
and new thinking on the biology of aging. 

. 

Frederick ]. Hoffman, professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will soon launch a series of essays 
in the field of modern literary criticism. Professor Hoff- 
man brings to his assignment a rich background of cre- 
ative work in recent and contemporary literature. He is 
the author of Freudianism and the Literary Mind, The 
Modern Novel in America, 1900-1950, The Twenties: 
American Writing in the Postwar Decade, and co-author 
of William Faulkner: Two Decades of Criticism. 

° 

Che schedule of forthcoming book reviews shapes up 
as one of the best in all our years of publishing The 
Progressive. Eric Goldman of Princeton, author of Ren- 
dezvous with Destiny, will review Theodore Draper’s The 
Roots of American Communism. Jack Raymond, until 
recently the New York Times correspondent in Moscow, 
will report on Frederick L. Schuman’s Russia Since 1917. 
M. F. Ashley Montagu, a celebrated scholar before tele- 
vision’s $64,000 Question brought him into millions of 
American homes, will analyze Oscar Handlin’s Race and 
Nationality in American Life. Richard H. Rovere will 
review William Sargent’s Battle for the Mind. Irving 
Dilliard, editorial page editor of the St. Louis Post-Dts- 
patch, will interpret the first of Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Jr.'s series on the “Age of Roosevelt,” The Crisis of the 
Old Order 
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“YE SHALL 


The U. N. Slips Back 


YEAR and a half ago The Pro 

gressive published an editorial 
entitled “The United Nations Is Dy- 
ing.” We borrowed the title, verbatim, 
from Carlos P. Romulo, who had 
been a delegate to the founding con- 
ference of the U.N. in San 
in 1945, had represented the Philip 
pine Islands at every session of the 
General Assembly, and was the first 
Asian elected president of that body 
Mr. Romulo, as fierce a com- 
munism as he is friend of the United 
Nations, argued that while the Soviets 
were doing their utmost to kill the 
U.N., “the heart-sickening truth is 
that the U.N.’s demise is. being 
brought on by the free world.” 


I ran isco 


foe of 


Mr. Romulo documented his harsh 
indictment by 1) the fre 
quent occasions on which the nations 
of the “free world” boycotted and by 
passed the U.N. 
narrow 


recording 


it suited their 
national interests, and 2) by 
emphasizing their failure to breathe 
life the pro 
visions for peacemaking in the Char 
ter of the United Nations 


when 


into much of unused 


In the months that have followed, 
especially during the period since the 
violent eruption of the Middle East 
crisis last fall, there has been a wide- 
spread rekindling of that 
the United Nations gathering 
strength from its recurring ordeal by 
crisis. With powerful assists from the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
the U.N. produced and enforced a 
cease-fire in that area of 
the world. Although its repeated res- 
olutions—ten altogether 
ing Soviet 


hope 


was 


tinder-box 


condemn 
aggression in Hungary 
were ignored by the Russian Soviets 
and their Hungarian puppet regime, 
the U.N. ultimately succeeded in mar- 
shaling world public opinion against 
Communist brutality and in breaking 
down Communist resistance to the 
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dispatch of a U.N. delegation to that 
unhappy country. 

that 
brought a rebirth of hope among men 
of good-will everywhere 


It was these modest advances 

But more re 
cently, in the period following these 
developments, the United Nations has 
slipped back almost to the point 
where Mr. Romulo found it fatally ill 
a year and a half ago. Its bloc-ridden 
membership has vacillated and equiv- 
ocated on the terms of even 
rary settlement of the Egypt-Israeli 
conflict. And perhaps more important, 
for the long run, the U.N. has been 
subjected to a new round of paralyz 
ing boycotts and open defiance by the 
nations of the free 
Mr. Romulo wrote so dejectedly 

For the Middle East, the United 
Nations, led by the United States, pro 
duced a truce proposal whose greatest 
virtue seems to have been that it was 
sufficiently command the 
necessary two-thirds vote in the As 
sembly. The first of the two resolu 
tions, calling for the unconditional 
withdrawal of Israeli forces to the 
1949 armistice lines—the sixth such 
U.N. demand on Israel—prevailed by 
an overwhelming vote—74 to 2, with 
only Israel and France voting in the 
negative. But the second, which pro 
posed that the United Nations Emer 
gency Force be stationed along the 
Israel-Egypt “demarcation line” of 
1949 but provided no clear-cut pro 
tection of Israel against renewed 
Egyptian blockading of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, barely mustered the minimum 
vote required for adoption. 

Israel, at this writing, has .efus 
to comply with the U.N. demand that 
she withdraw from the two remaining 
areas she seized by arms—the Gaza 
Strip, the narrow coastal rectangle 
along the Mediterranean, and Sharm 
el Skeikh, which sits at the tip of the 
Sinai Peninsula and served Egypt as 
the point from which she blockaded 


a tempo 


which 


world of 


vague to 


KNOW THE 
AND THE 


rRUTH 


TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREI 


Israeli shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba 
until the outbreak of 
fall 

Israel's refusal to comply with the 
U.N. order created the kind of moral 
and political dilemma for which there 
Clearly the 
United Nations stood on unassailable 


hostilities last 


is no easy resolution 


ground when it demanded Israeli 


withdrawal from territory seized by 


violence a world organization that 


tolerated retention of the fruits ol 


weression would be committing mo! 


And yet Is 


«i 


| and political suicide 

rael, so long besieged and 
by an Egypt that reyects h 
survive as a nation, could 


condemned as an outlay 


condition of compliance 

antee that the U.N. would police the 
areas from which Egypt had mounte: 
her guerrilla Israel 
and her blockade of Israeli shipping 


wartare against 
Israel buttressed her legal position by 
pointing to the fact that 
ly adopted U.N. resolutions, 


ought to 


previous 
which 
force as the 
withdrawal, 
much the same 


have as much 


current demand for her 


provided her with 
guarantees she was now asking—but 
which Egypt had flouted 


punity for a number ol 


with in 


years 


United Nations resolu 
tion, sponsored by the United States 


in company 


The recent 
with other 
India, proposed a 

start toward fulfillment of the 
tions demanded by Israel 
shot the 


nations, in 
cluding hopeful 
condi 
But it 


ambicuitic Ss 


was 
with 
so common 


through 
that are in compromises 
The effect, 
that in addition to stationing a Unit 
ed Nations Force on 
the Israeli-Egyptian border, Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold consult 
with the interest 
of developing “progress” toward the 
creation of “peaceful conditions.” The 
Israelis found this language unaccept 
able on two counts: 1) the stationing 
of the Emergency Force along the 
border would provide no guarantee 


resolution suggested, in 


Emergency 


the two nations in 
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against a resumption of the Egyptian 
blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba, and 
2) because Mr. Hammerskjold had 
made it clear that in any consultation 
between the “interested parties” either 
could veto the Secretary-General’s de- 
cision, Egypt would be free to resume 
her “state of war” against Israel as 
soon as Israeli troops were withdrawn 
in compliance with the first of the 
two 

So vague was the language of the 
resolution, the New York Times em- 
phasized, that it “could be meaningful 
only in conjunction with the state- 
ments of its sponsors. But in this case 
the United States and Indian dele- 
gates voiced contradictory interpreta- 
the resolution they had 


Israel's right to demand unequivo- 
cal guarantees was strongly supported 
by the fact that the assurances she 
sought represented, for the most part, 
a reaffirmation of positions previously 
proclaimed by the United Nations 
but ignored by Egypt. But what if 
the guarantees were not granted, or 
granted in language so ambiguous as 
to strengthen Israel’s fears that the 
evacuation of the seized territories 
might be followed by a resumption of 
the raids and blockades which imperil 
her very survival as a nation? It 
is here that reasonable men differ 
sharply. 

They would agree that clearly the 
just solution would have been the 
adoption of a single resolution which 
simultaneously demanded the uncon- 
ditional withdrawal of the Israeli 
invaders a»d provided equally uncon- 
ditional guarantees of the enforce- 
ment of United Nations decisions 
affecting the integrity of Israeli-Egypt- 
ian frontiers and Israel’s right, with 
other nations, to freedom of naviga- 
tion. Canada proposed such a solu- 
tion, but the United States, spurning 
the role of moral leadership, rejected 
it on the hard-headed grounds that it 
could not command the required two- 
thirds vote in the Assembly. 


resolutions. 


tions” of 


joined in sponsoring. 


Where reasonable men fall out is 
in their judgment of Israel’s refusal 
to comply with the U.N.’s insistence 
that she withdraw from conquered 
territory. We feel that Israel 
to reject the decision of 
Nations. Our 


was 
the 
conviction is 


wrong 
United 
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based partly on the fact that, for all 
its vagueness, the resolution adopted 
represented a considerable advance 
over previous demands for withdraw- 
al, for it provided for a start toward 
the position that withdrawal “must 
be followed by action” to assure 
“progress toward the creation of 
peaceful conditions.” But more funda 
mentally, we are convinced that the 
long-run hope of Israel and other 
small nations depends on the moral 
and political power of the United 
Nations. That power is greatly, if not 
fatally, diminished when any member 
sets itself up as an advance judge of 
what the U.N. is going to do, de- 
mands prior commitments, and, fail- 
ing to secure those commitments in 
the language desired, proceeds to flout 
U.N. decisions. 

Unhappily, as we indicated earlier, 
Israel is not alone in her defiance of 
the U.N. The Soviets arrogantly ig- 
nored the U.N.’s resolutions on Hun- 
gary. Britain and France, two other 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, violated the Charter when 
they invaded Egypt. Britain has in- 
sisted that the explosive situation in 
Cyprus is nobody's business but her 
own, and France, with British and 
American approval, has maintained 
before the United Nations that the 
war in Algeria—a war whose inter- 
national repercussions may yet dwarf 
the crisis in the Middle East—was 
purely a domestic matter of no con- 
cern to the rest of the world. (See 
“Algeria on Fire” by George W. 
Shepherd, Jr. on Page 18 of this is- 
sue.) 

But the cruelest blow of all came 
from Nehru’'s India. The issue was 
Kashmir, a princely state lying at the 
foothills of the Himalayas. Three- 
quarters of Kashmir’s 4,000,000 pop- 
ulation is Moslem, but its maharajah 
is Hindu. When British rule came to 
an end in India after World War II 
and that vast subcontinent was par- 
titioned into two nations, India and 
Pakistan, Kashmir was left free to de- 
cide its own fate. The maharajah’s 
determination to remain independent 
of Hindu India and Moslem Pakistan 
was short-lived; Moslem tribesmen in- 
vaded Kashmir, and the maharajah 
appealed to India for help. The re- 
sulting hostilities ended in mid-1948 
when India and Pakistan accepted a 
cease-fire order from the U.N.’s Se- 
curity Council. 


Both nations kept their troops in 
Kashmir, India holding two-thirds 
and Pakistan one-third. Both sides 
agreed to a U.N.-sponsored plebiscite, 
but India has now abandoned her 
adherence to the agreement, has re- 
jected a Pakistani proposal that both 
sides withdraw their forces from 
Kashmir and permit a U.N. guard to 
take over and has, in effect, pro- 
claimed the annexation of Kashmir. 
The U.N. Security Council voted 10 
to 0, with Soviet Russia abstaining, 
to freeze the present situation pending 
a United Nations plebiscite. 

Whatever may be the merits of the 
controversy over Kashmir—and we 
don’t pretend to pass judgment on 
them here—India’s response to the 
U.N. decision was painfully out of 
keeping with the moral role she has 
played so effectively in the councils 
of the U.N. It is clear that Nehru’s 
reply bitterly disappointed many of 
his admirers in this country. Speaking 
to a cheering throng of 10,000 In- 
dians, he sounded not unlike Hun- 
gary’s puppet Premier Jonas Kadar 
when he insisted that “India will not 
tolerate the stationing of foreign 
troops in any part of her territory un- 
der any circumstances.”” Nehru’s ref- 
erence to a United Nations guard as 
foreign troops and his bland reference 
to Kashmir as Indian territory con- 
stituted as arrogant a repudiation of 
the United Nations as the world has 
heard from any nation that has drawn 
the wrath of India’s moral judgment 


at the U.N. 
* 


The United Nations is doing bet- 
ter than it was when Carlos Romulo 
predicted its early demise. It provides 
a forum now for discussion and de- 
bate of issues that were taboo a year 
and a half ago. It has invoked, in the 
Middle East, at least part of the peace- 
making machinery which was rusting 
for lack of use a year and a half ago. 
But so long as India, like South Afri- 
ca; Britain and France, like Soviet 
Russia; and Israel, like Egypt, con- 
tinue to use the United Nations when 
it suits their fancy and to boycott or 
defy that organization when its de- 
cisions conflict with narrow national 
interests, the U.N. will remain what 
it is—a frail, foundering vessel over- 
crowded with men’s hopes and under- 
equipped with men’s moral strength. 
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Our Languid Liberals 


by FRED RODELL 


NCE UPON a time there was a 

Democratic Party that was full 
of vim and vinegar. When it was 
out of power it raised holy Toledo 
with the Ins. It exploded the Teapot 
Dome scandal smack in the ftace ol 
the Harding Administration. It made 
wickedly effective fun of Coolidge 
complacency and of Hoover pseudo 
prosperity with those apple salesmen 
just around every corner. It investi- 
gated labor-baiting and lobbying and 
financial finagling and even ]j. P. 
Morgan, complete with midget. Then, 
when it got into power, it sired the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal, TVA’s 
and AAA's, SEC’s and social security, 
laws to help unions and funds to 
build schools, the Good Neighbor 
Policy and the United Nations and 
a lot more. Out or in, it was agin 
the Interests and for the Peepul and 
it was fun to belong to and fight for. 
Yes, once upon a time there was a 
Democratic Party—. 

Recently, 1 read a series of articles 
in the New York Post entitled, alter- 
nately, “Where Do Liberals Go From 
Here?”’ and “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” The “We Liberals” partici- 
pating in the symposium were all 
Democrats, to the best of my know- 
ledge, except old Socialist war-horse 
Norman Thomas, Alex Rose of the 
impotent Liberal Party, and Roy 
Wilkins of the NAACP, who seems 
to be politically unsegregated. They 
—or We— included Stevenson, Harvi- 
man, Morse, Meyner, Humphrey, 
Schlesinger, Ben Cohen, Joe Rauh, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and others. And 
though I have long admired all these 
people with varying degrees of en- 
thusiasm, when I finished reading 
about where We Libera! Democrats 
go from here, I myself went quietly 
to the bathroom and, in Dorothy 
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Parker's immortal phrase, [wowed up. 

So these are our goals, our fighting 
faiths, for the years just ahead, are 
they? These mish-mashy mumblings, 
these restrained hand-wringings and 
head-shakings, these Gee-Fellows gen- 
eralities? Take a look at a few ol 
them and judge for yourself whether 
I overstate— 

Says Adlai Stevenson, leading the 
pall-bearers: “To inflame people with 
a liberal spirit at a time of cultivated 
complacency is very difficult, very dil 
ficult indeed”—and the cultivated 
complacency of his own tone exudes 
from even the written words. “The 
opposition always has the responsi- 
bility to undertake a sustained and 
critical scrutiny of the Administra- 
tion’s program,” he minces on. Asked 
whether he would have favored a 
rather mild and gradual plan to get 
the Russians out of Hungary, he sticks 
his neck way out with: “That might 
possibly have worked.”” Asked wheth- 
er he is with Senators Humphrey and 
Morse against Johnson and Rayburn 
in the intra-Democratic Party battle 
in Congress, he replied—and you fig- 
ure it out: “I never care to apply 
labels.” Any further questions as to 
why Adlai Stevenson twice lost the 
Presidency of the United States? 

Though left unlabeled by Steven 
son, Morse and Humphrey were 
among the Senators interviewed by 
the Post. Opines Morse: “All the lib 
erals can do is to lay before the 
American people the program that 





FRED RODELL, professor of law at Yale, 
is the author of “Nine Men: A Political 
History of the Supreme Court of 
the United States from 1790-1955,” 
“Fifty-five Men: The Story of the Con- 
stitution,” and, soon to be re-issued, 
“Woe Unto You, Lawyers.” 





has to be adopted.” Note the “All 

“Whether we can succeed or not de 
pends on how much Republican sup 
port we get,” adds Humphrey—and 
goes on to doubt whether We can ge 

much. As for Joseph Clark, new Sen 
ator trom Pennsylvania, he explains 
What has happened is that our social 
ind realiues are 
running our political arrangements 
Ihe problem must somehow be dram 
atized for Note the 
‘somehow.”’ A Senator named Kelau 
ver was also advertised as one ol the 
Post’s interviewees, but his only di 
rectly quoted comment is: “After an 
election, one must have a period ol 
tranquillity and resting.” Remember 
when the U.S. Senate was graced and 
gritted by men like Robert LaFollette 
and George Norris (not even Demo 
these) and Black 


Robert Wagner? 


If Senators wax platitudinous or 
cautious because of what are politely 
called political considerations, the 
heads of leftish organizations sound 
no more militant or imaginative. The 
Liberal Party's Alex Rose, after doing 
some lengthy deploring, is asked how 
he would rouse people out of com 
placency and replies thus: “If I was 
the man who had the answers, I'd be 
a miracle man.” “Disconsolately”’ is 
the Post's description of how he said 
it. ADA’s Joe Rauh supposes: “The 
liberalism of the next ten years 
may well be trying to rebuild de 
megcracy abroad, the liberalism of 
federalism, the liberalism of a mas 
sive export of capital.”” Anticlimacti« 
again, he adds: “Will such an 
approach excite people? I don't 
know.” Only the NAACP’s Wilkins 
is bipartisanly buoyant: “We're in a 
better bargaining position than i 
many years'’—and of course his We 
means Negroes, not Liberals—be 
cause “in the last election the Demo 
cratic Negro vote around the countn 
dropped 13 to 14 per cent 
now we're in business.” A 
any rate, that Wilkins. 

The eggheads who were inter 
viewed have little more to offer than 
their sachem, Stevenson. Sub-sachem 
Arthur Schlesinger thinks “new times 
call for new issues” and suggests edu 
cation, health insurance, and city 
planning; period. He says health in 
surance will soon become “a fighting 


economik out 


people 


crats, Hugo and 


once 


and SO 
realist at 





cry”—and I can just hear it echoing 
from the TV's on the rooftops. Leon 
Keyserling insists we must realize 
that “full employment is here to 
stay"” and so his pet new issue for 
liberals is $200-a-month pensions for 
oldsters—a notion that a man named 
Townsend had twenty-odd years back. 
Thomas Finletter is satisfied that “the 
Democratic Party has all the ideas it 
needs” —that’s a direct quote, so help 
me—but the mean old Republicans 
have all the “techniques.” What the 
Democrats need are some techniques 
of their own, as to which he has “no 
precise suggestions.” And Ben Cohen, 
once a top idea-man for F.D.R., says 
startlingly: “I'm for making our goals 
broad.”” Further: “A liberal Admin- 
istration is likely to be more imag- 
inative in the foreign field than a 
conservative one, but it is difficult to 
say just what a ‘liberal’ foreign policy 
is.” Please, Mr. Editor, send that man 
a subscription to The Progressive on 
me. 

Of the Lib-Dems pumped by the 
Post for Lib-Dem direction-signs, two 
were governors. New Jersey’s Meyner 
harrumphs: “I'm inclined to believe 
that a liberal policy arises from the 


exigencies of the moment rather than 
from any prior planning,” but he 
specifies not a single exigency of this 
moment. He does say, though: “I 
never favor starting a fight unless | 
can be sure of winning it.” Now, 
there’s courageous idealism for you. 
As for New York's Harriman, he’s 
willing to fight but not exactly for 
anything. “We've got to fight Repub- 
lican complacency and smugness... . 
etc.” And “we need an imaginative 
program ... etc.” Asked if a liberal 
foreign policy could be sold the vot- 
ers, Harriman says: “Well, . . . etc.” 
Asked to outline such a policy, he 
says: “You can’t set out a program 
... etc.” Anyone think the Democrats 
would have done any better with 


Harriman? 
@ 


The Post series winds up with the 
words of three aged-in-the-wood polit- 
ical veterans. I regret that those of 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Norman 
Thomas are scarcely words of wisdom 
—or of inspiration. With a silent 
nod back to F.D.R., his widow insists: 
“You can’t do it without leadership” 
—but she still sticks to Adlai Steven- 
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son as her chosen leader. Sounding 
exactly like him, she adds: “I do feel 
a great deal can be accomplished in 
the clarification of issues.” Here and 
in bemoaning, however accurately, 
that there are “so few younger men 
who are the moral equivalent of many 
people whom you could name in 
former generations,” she herself is far 
less than the exuberant, fighting First 
Lady of old. And Norman Thomas 
has given up too. Asked where the 
liberal movement goes from here, he 
answers bluntly: “It goes to hell. It 
isn’t a movement The best it 
can do is to campaign in the language 
of Roosevelt or at least Truman 
and that’s not good enough.” 

Yet, alone of all those the Post in- 
terviewed, the third veteran, retired 
Senator Lehman, speaks out with fire 
and with hope. He blasts the liberals 
for their “failure of nerve’ that has 
made them “run away” from the big 
issues—and he lists those issues, from 
civil rights (mentioned by two or 
three others in a desultory and Negro 
narrowed way) to “the Administra- 
tion’s grievous record in foreign al- 
fairs.” “A fight is worth while,” says 
Lehman, “even if you know you're 
going to lose it... And in the end 
I've seen many hopeless causes win 
out.” Are you listening, young Gov 
ernor Meyner and all the rest? 

There is the record, written by lib 
erals, of where liberalism is to go 
from here. Nauseating, except for 
Lehman, isn’t it? Sixteen out of 
seventeen “leaders” of the anti-Com- 
munist American left, ‘ying down 
without plan or or punch 
and weeping that u are out of 
power, as they meekiy succumb to 
what Williar: S. White, in a truly 
magnificent phrase, has called “the 
mannered iameness of our times.” 

Where, then, do—or should—the 
liberals go from here? What are—or 
ought to be—the big fighting issues 
around which liberals could and 
should rally? The Post did not ask 
me—after all, I'm not a leader of 
anything—but I offer them gratis, 
with The Progressive’s permission, 
this supplement to their series. The 
big issues of our time are two and 
two only, though each has many 
angles and facets and sharp, sharp 
edges: 

The first is the peace of the world. 
That issue, that awe-full problem, 
has as perhaps its major facet the 
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foreign policy of the United States. 
True, most of those interviewed in 
the Post series did mention our for- 
eign policy, but they mentioned it 
timidly, hopelessly, and plantlessly. 
Not one ot them, save Lehman, called 
for a root-<lecp revision of a program 
and an approach that are not based 
on the arrogantly unperceptive no 
tion that we can buy or bully other 
nations and people to “our side." Not 
one came up with a single construc 
tive or new or diflerent idea. Not 
one even came up with a specific idea, 
save Rauh with his “massive 
of capital”—and is that new? 


Chis is not the place for me to 
detail an international program; I am 
no expert in the field; but I have read 
and listened to and been convinced 
by people who are. For instance, 
Justice Douglas and former Ambassa 
dor Bowles, both of them on-the-spot 
intimate with Asia and her problems, 
have pleaded in books and speeches 
and in full detail for a radically re- 
vised U.S. approach to the people of 
that resource-rich and pregnant con- 
tinent. Douglas, who has spent sum- 
mer after summer in the Middle East 
and the Far East and who proposed 
the Point Four Program--and what 
ever became of it?—-two years before 
Truman announced it, has suggested 
a Point Five Program whereby politi- 
cal and technical missionaries from 
the United States would encourage 
and help the nations of Asia and 
Africa to rid themselves of their co- 
lonial overlords before the Commu- 
nists get to them (those the Commu- 
nists haven't already got to) first 

Bowles, simply by his humane and 
emphatic attitude toward India’s peo- 
ple and problems, did more for Indo- 
American relations than could a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of economic and 
military bribes. (Last fall, I heard 
Bowles talk on foreign affairs a couple 
of days after I heard Adlai Stevenson 

and the difference was like coming 
into sunlight out of fog.) The pages 
of The Progressive have teemed for 
years past with precise specifications, 
drawn up by experts, for a foreign 
policy—in Europe, in Asia, in Africa 
—that makes sense. What all these, 
and others, add up to is the scrapping 
of the Buy, Bribe, and Bully approach 
that has brought us to the brink so 
often, most recently (as I write) in 


export 
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Egypt, for an approach that respects 
the dignity and the aspirations of 
other peoples and uncondescendingly 
offers our skills and our physcial re- 
sources to help achieve them. That's 
good enough tor me—as well as being 
inordinately better than the evasive 
vagueness of the panel of liberals in 
terviewed by the Post. 


About the other big issue ol 
tume I know a little more. li is the 
business of saving our civil liberties, 
right here at home, from an insidi- 
ously contagious attack which, in the 


oul 


name of national security, has all but 
undermined them. I don’t speak of 
‘civil rights” because that phrase to 
day is used almosi exclusively to refer 
to the rights of Negroes to vote, to go 
whole-hog unsegregated, to be treated 
equally; those few of the Post’s panel 
who so much as mentioned 
rights so used it. What I mean by 
civil liberties is something 
could be said to include the special 
set of rights that Negroes, long dis 
gracefully deprived of them, are fight 
ing for, but which is far broader and 
which directly aftects every one of us, 
black or white, conservative or liberal 


First 


civil 


which 


1 mean the Amendment's 


famous freedoms of speech and press 


and assembly and religion; I mean 
the right of every American not to 
be punished, be the form of his pun 
ishment technically criminal—being 
jailed or fined—or non-criminal but 
often worse—being fired from his job 
or deported-—without a fair trial and 
a chance to answer the charges against 
him; I mean all those guarantees of 
individual liberty and guards against 
government tyranny that are written 
plain in the Constitution as sine 
qua nons of democracy and decency 
among men. It is these that we are 
today in desperate danger of losing 

or rather of tossing carelessly away 

what with our Smith and McCarran 
Acts (more vicious even than the old, 
reviled, and quickly repealed Sedition 
and Alien Laws) and our “loyalty” 
programs and “security” checks and 
our whole spreading spider-web of 
laws and orders, inquiries and investi 
gations, designed not just to catch 
Communists but to force, out of fecr, 
politic?! conformity on all of us. Ap- 
parently, the spider-web scared the 
daylights out of leaders of liberalism 
participating in the Post series. Not 
one of them, save Lehman—and even 
he was a bit ambiguous—so much as 


wii ied a protest against the oth 


the 


cial ‘whittling away ol 
Rights. 

One man who was not interviewed 
by the Post recently had something 
to say, however, about these matters. 
1 quote him here lest 1 be suspected 
ol exapgeperaling Licil importance be 
cause 1 teel so strongly about them 
myself. Said this man, ol 
and McCarran Acts, ‘imported 
into our the doctrine ol 
guilt by association which up to this 
tume had been regarded as abho1 
rent.’ Discussing 
he labeled 
secret intormatuon 
informants regarding whose reliabil 
ity or competence even 
ofhcers have no 


Bill ol 


the Smith 
they 


law alien 


“loyalty” hearings, 


“the use as evidence ol 
irom anonymous 
the hearing 
iniormatluon as one 
ol several “procedural processes 
which untl recently 
nounced as foreign to the 
conception olf treedom 
“The use in practice of the 
Cenerais list ol 
organizations 


been dé 
American 

Furthe1 

Attorne’ 
subversi\ 


have 


alleged 
illustrates 
but restrictive governmental pressure 


} he 
tnougni 


the indirect 


control 
well be 


in the direction ol 
And more: “It 
denied that our government 
have embarked on a fatuous p« 
which in effect is aiming to guide 
and constrain citizens as well as aliens 
in the exercise of liberties guaranteed 
to them by the First Amendment and 
the other provisions of the Bill of 
Rights.” All these quotes come from 
a little book titled National Securit» 
and Individual Freedom No, its 
author was not Earl Browder or Eu 
gene Dennis. He was—and 
highly respected elder statesman of 
the American bar, a one-time can 

date for the U.S. Senate on the I 

publican ticket, and his name is Jol 

Lord O'Brian. Makes the nati 

leading liberals sound just a little | 


silly, doesn’t he? 


Well, gentlemen of a lil 

suasion, there are issues 

ing to keep the world at pe 
working for a wise and humane 
perforce, radically revised foreign po 
icy toward all the other peoples 
earth; and striving to restore to 
Americans thei 1 lil 


one cannot 
othcials 


Lic 


1S i 


youl 


constitutional 
ties by bringing the Bill of 
back to life. There are 
gentlemen, provided you've got 
guts to get yourselves up off the floor 
and fight for them 


youl 





America’s Ace 
In Asia 


by WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


HE REVOLUTIONS that 

erupted in Asia on the heels of 
World War II are still in full swing. 
They are crucial to all of us. Heavy 
stakes hang on their outcome. The 
way Asia goes will determine whether 
the world scales are tipped to the 
Communist or to the democratic side. 
The balance of political power in the 
world lies in Asia. It has the bulk 
of the people of the world—and the 
bulk of the riches as well. 


If we are to cope with these Asian 
revolutions intelligently, we must 
have an understanding of the forces 
behind them: 


The rebellion against feudalism 





Asian feudalism, like the species 
that flourished in Europe several cen- 
turies ago, is the ownership of the 
wealth of a nation by a few interests. 
The vested interests may be a few 
families, a church, or a group of land- 
lords. Political and economic power 
usually merge. Economic feudalism 
historically has been combined with 
political feudalism, so that the few 
who the country 
trolled it. In some vigorous demox 
racies such as India and Burma, the 
economic and political feudalism that 
once prevailed has largely been dis 
sipated or is in the process of being 
liquidated. In other parts of Asia, 
feudalism still reigns supreme. There 
are in Asia today feudal principali- 
ties as medieval as any regime Europe 
knew in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


owned also con 


Centuries. Government of the few, by 
the few, and for the few is nearing its 
close in Asia. While it remains, it will 
generate more demand for reform 
than probably any other single issue 
in Asian affairs. 


The burning desire for independence 





For centuries Asia has been unde1 
some overlord. At times he was an 
Asian. In recent centuries he was a 
European. He operated through ex- 
isting feudal regimes. It was indeed 
through the feudal regimes that the 
colonial power remained in control. 
There was always smoldering resent- 
ment against this foreigner. But only 
in recent decades did that resentment 
have an effective political organiza- 
tion behind it. 


Under Gandhi and other national 
ist leaders, independence became a 
potent force; and country after coun- 
try was seized by it. Today only a 
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few Asian nations remain to be lib 
erated. But the desire for indepen- 
dence continues as one of the 
powerful political forces in the East 
today. It is a reason why some Asian 
nations might well go spinning 
toward communism if they agreed to 
receive massive financial assistance 
from the West. Then the Commu 
nists would have a powertul argu 
ment that the country had become a 
tool of Western powers. That is po 
tent talk in Asia these days. For 
Asians are suspicious that he who 
pays the piper always calls the tune 
They want to call their own tunes, 
both in domestic and foreign affairs 
Asian countries that lived for years 
under foreign control do not desire 
the foreigner to have any finger in 
their pie. Independence, being newly 
won, is highly prized and jealously 
guarded. 


most 


The desire for equality 





Asia is the home of the bulk of the 
colored people of the world. They 
were long treated by the West as 
inferior people. The colonial powers 
of Asia made the color line a factor 
in the daily administration of their 
laws. The white men who ruled Asia 
for centuries were not all evil men 
The British set many good standards 
and left behind a rich deposit of 
due process of law in Burma, India, 
and Pakistan. But no colonial powe: 
can rule on the basis of political 
democracy. 


Asians remember that they were 
always servants, not equals. Asians 
remember they were segregated in 
separate schools. Asians remember 
the signs “Natives not allowed.” 
Asians remember how they were 
often used as virtual slaves, how they 
were treated as chattels by the white 
man, how they were exploited as vic- 
tims of the opium trade. 


The memories of discrimination 
against the colored races by the 
whites burn deep in Asian conscious- 
ness. It makes many Asians sensitive 
to criticism that would leave no sting 
here. The desire for equality is in 
many ways the strongest single force 
in Asian psychology today. While 
the desire for independence and the 
desire to get rid of feudalism are 
often abstract ideas, the idea of 
equality is intensely personal. It in- 
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volves one’s own self and his children 
—his pride, dignity, and ego. 


The Asian attitude toward capitalism 





I speak particularly of south Asia 
—India, Burma and Indonesia. In 
these nations the socialist philosophy 
dominates. The socialist influence is 
the result of several circumstances. 
In the first place, the capitalism 
which Asia has known was not the 
healthy species which has invigorated 
our economy. Large parts of Asia 
knew a capitalism that ran on a 
sweatshop basis, exploiting labor. 
They knew a capitalism that took 
great dividends out of a nation and 
plowed few dividends back into hous- 
ing, schools, or hospitals. Squalor 
and poverty flourished in the indus- 
trial environment of Asia. Asia’s in- 
dustry was not converted into an 
instrument for raising the standard 
of living of the nation. Asia's capi- 
talism was the kid Karl Marx in- 
veighed against. It had little social 
consciousness. It sucked a country 
dry, sending lush dividends to dis- 
tant European capitals. Much of 
Asia today, therefore, thinks of capi- 
talism as an instrument of oppression. 


That is one reason for the growth 
of the socialist philosophy in Asia. 
Another is the impact of Marxism on 
the Asian mind. That influence both 
from Soviet Russia and from Red 
China has been much greater than 
we of the West have imagined. The 
reason is not difficult to divine. Dur- 
ing the last three or four decades 
Asians have been dreaming of inde- 
pendence. For years they plotted and 
schemed to get their revolutions 
started. The American Declaration 
of Independence was an inspiration 
to them. It helped set the goal they 
wanted. But the West did not supply 
the intelligentsia of Asia with the 
tools of revolution. Our rich Titera- 
ture on the subject was collecting 
dust in historic archives; it was not 
in the bookstalls of Asia. Marxist 
literature, however, flooded Asia. It 
was turned out in great volume and 
many languages by the Russian and 
Chinese presses and was readily avail- 
able to any group. 


The young Asians read these books 
and pamphlets avidly. For that was 
the literature—the only available lit- 
erature—that gave practical political 
programs to the young revolutiona- 
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ries who were plotting against the 
colonial powers that held them down. 
Many young Asians accordingly be- 
came steeped in Karl Marx, Lenin- 
ism, and other branches of Soviet 
political thought. Some emerged as 
Communists. More emerged, rot as 
Communists, but as Socialists. Many 
of those Asians who two decades ago 
were members of secret societies, 
steeping themselves in Marxism, are 
today leaders of their countries. 
Most of them repudiated the Com- 
munist tactics of violence and terror 
and are strong in the democratic 
faith. But at the same time they are 
thorough-going Socialists whose blue- 
prints for their country provide that 
the government should own not the 
shops or farms of Asia, but the mills 
and factories. 


These four main influences in 
Asian psychology indicate why the 
Soviets have been able to grow in 
influence and prestige in Asia. These 
issues have all been powerful rallying 
calls by the Communists. The Com- 
munists, of course, never campaign 
on the merits or demerits of commu- 
nism as a political creed or as a way 
of life. They preach the evils of the 
regime under which the oppressed 
people live. They seize on the most 
popular issues, trying to make them 
their own. They have had great suc- 
cess in Asia doing just that. 

The Russians 
identified with 


are more 
the revolt 


clearly 
against 


—Herblock in The Washington Post 


“When Do We Come Out With 
A New Model?” 


feudalism in Asia than we are. We 
have done some good things in this 
regard. In Japan during our occupa- 
tion under General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur we were responsible for a 
land-reform program that has had a 
profound impact on Japanese society 
But in general we have never been 
associated in Asia with land reform, 
with economic democracy, or with 
political democracy. We have been 
highly suspect in Asia, for we have 
propped up decrepit war lords, fi 
nanced medieval kingdoms, and been 
the close ally, not of liberal leaders, 
but of the reactionary influences in 
Asian life. 


As to the independence movement 
in Asia, we actually have a splendid 
record. We took the lead by granting 
the Philippines their independence 
at the end of World War II. But 
somehow we never received much 
credit for this in Asian circles. That 
is partly due to the fact that the 
Philippines have never been identi- 
fied with the great Asian revolutions 
And the other reason is that the 
credit we earned at Manila, we lost 
in other capitals. The Persians still 
think we were essentially responsible 
for keeping Iran under the British 
thumb. And we opposed Indonesian 
independence so long that today in 
D jakarta we are often identified with 
the forces that tried to keep that na 
tion under Dutch rule. 

Certainly our voice in Asia has not 
been the voice of Jefferson proclaim- 
ing the Declaration of Independence. 
Russia has cleverly assumed the role 
of the liberator and posed as the 
champion of every people trying to 
escape foreign domination 


As to the equality of people, this 


is a firm article of the American 
faith, but, generally speaking, that 
has not been reflected in our Asian 
policy. Though we are not an arro 
gant people, we have seemed to be in 
Asian eyes. Our attitudes have been 
conditioned by our outlook. Our 
outlook has been primarily military 
Those who refused us military alli 
ances became suspect. And those 
suspicions were telegraphed to the 
sensitive Asian mind as arrogance 
stemming from a superiority com- 
plex. It is sad to relate, but largely 
true, that America, never a colonial 
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power in Asia, inherited the suspi- 
cions that Asians have of all colonial! 
powers. And those suspicions have 
arisen partly from our military atti 
tudes and partly from the failure to 
treat the Asian on the same high 
plane as we treat the Englishman, the 
Frenchman, and the German. 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
have made a fetish of equality. The 
Russians never made the mis- 
take in recent decades of introducing 
the color line in their foreign policy 
They have, indeed, worked hard to 
be identified with what was the orig 
American creed—that all men 
are created equal. And they have 
ucguired great dividends from the 
fact that Red China, North Korea, 
and North Vietnam are allies from 
the other side of the color line. 

As for socialism, Russia, the so- 
cialist state, makes great capital out 
of the fact that she already has in 
operation the socialist regime which 
the other Asian nations have only in 
blueprint. Russia poses as the model 

as the inspiration for new socialist 
states that are emerging from feu 
dalism. So far as economic organiza- 
tion is concerned, Russia represents 
the ideal in many Asian eyes. To 
them, Russia has proved that social- 
ism on a national basis really can be 
successtul. 

We are protagonists of capitalism, 


h ive 


inal 


not socialism. We are, therefore, not 
the economic model for most of the 
new Asian societies. The reign of 
intolerance which we have experi- 
enced at home has narrowed our 
horizons and made us less daring and 
imaginative in our thinking. We 
have unconsciously enlarged the cate 
gory of subversives to include those 
whose ways and habits of thought 
are strange and disquieting to us. 
The unorthodox—and at times even 
the liberal—is confused with the sub- 
versive. And the Socialist is almost 
a synonym for the Communist. 

Che result in official and public 
attitudes toward Asia has been almost 
tragic. We and Asia have moved 
poles apart in our thinking. This has 
had grave consequences—from the 
refusal to let Japan trade with Red 
China to a belief that Nehru, the 
most effective opponent of commu- 
nism in Asia, is either an agent of the 
Kremlin or a stooge of the Commu- 
nists. Various influences have driven 
America farther and farther from 
the new Socialists of Asia. As a result, 
we have missed opportunities for 
warm and enduring alliances with 
people who are basically as demo- 
cratic in philosophy as we are. We 
have largely lost by default to the 
Soviets. 

These uncommitted peoples of the 
world are the balance of world power. 
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The basic struggle between democ- 
racy and communism in the decades 
ahead wil! be for their loyalties 

The Russians can be expected to 
play their role in that struggle skill- 
fully. Russia has geographical pro 
pinquity té the area and can use her 
new cities, factories, and farms as 
showplaces. She is using them in that 
way today. Only when the progress 
ot Soviet Russia is compared with the 
progress of other Asian countries can 
the true threat of Soviet communism 


be evaluated. 


The Asian seeing Russia is greatly 
impressed. Baku, Tashkent, Stalin 
abad, and Alma Ata in central 
Asia, which I saw in 1955, are mod 
ern cities. Though they still have 
slums, they also have broad boule 
vards, beautiful parks, imposing 
apartments, sewage-disposal systems, 
schools for everyone, and impressive 
universities. The factories are mod 
ern, and they hum with activity. The 
farms, though retarded by our stand- 
ards, are far advanced by farming 
standards Asia knows. Russia's farms 
are indeed highly mechanized. The 
farm machinery is outmoded by our 
standards, being largely of the vint 
age of 1930, but it is modern by Asian 
standards. Asia still uses the wooden 
plow. On Asian farms most of the 
work is still done with the hands. 

Asia suffers greatly from inade- 

uate medical care. Russia has a 
aivhie system of socialized medi- 
cine. Hospitals are everywhere-—on 
the collective farms as well as in the 
cities. There are dentists’ chairs in 
every factory and every university. 
There are remote medical units that 
reach even the remote sheep camps 
All medicines are free. 

While Central Asia in the days of 
the Czars was about six per cent lit 
erate, it is today over 90 per cent. 
The same comparison holds true all 
over Russia. Public schools are in 
all the villages. Universities are 
scattered everywhere — engineering 
schools, medical schools, agricultural 
colleges. The universities turn out a 
record number of  scientists—far 
more than we do in this country, and 
in numbers beyond the dreams of 
the Asians. 

We know that the Soviet educa 
tional system has great limitations, 
being hitched as it is to the narrow 
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view of life reflected in Marxism. 
But in the sciences, as distinguished 
from the humanities, it has high 
standards and is a bustling success 

Russia has a standard of living that 
is extremely high by Asian standards. 
Ihe average wage in Russia is close 
to $600 a year. The best of the skilled 
laborers in Asia get roughly half of 
that. Russia has plenty to eat, 
enough to wear, and an organized 
theater that keeps every community 
entertained. 

In Asian eyes Russia has solved 
most of the problems with which Asia 
still struggles. That is why Russian 
propaganda has strong appeal in 
Asian circles when it proclaims: 
“Look at what we did in 35 years. 
It took America 165 years to achieve 
the same results. Why not do it our 
way?” 

These are significant advantages 
which Russia has in Asia by reason 
of geographical propinquity. Russia 
seizes on others in forging her new 
international policy. 


We have been circling Russia with 
military alliances. The nations allied 
with us are mostly needy nations, 
many of them yet to have their demo- 
cratic revolution; and their military 
alliances with us are hitched to eco- 
nomic aid. We, indeed, have boasted 
that those who make their mili- 
tary pacts with us are beneficiaries 
of American largesse. Russia, on 
the other hand, is going to these 
allies and saying, “We will grant 
you economic aid and_ technical 
assistance without strings attached. 
Why become involved in American 
commitments?” 


Prior to Stalin's death America had 
a virtual monopoly as a supplier of 
capital to the impoverished areas of 
the world. Under Bulganin and 
Khrushchev Russia has entered the 
market and broken the monopoly. 
Today Russia competes with America 
in supplying both capital and tech- 
nical aid. Her technical aid is mas- 
Russia has more scientists, 
engineers, and agronomists than she 
knows what to do with. In Moscow 
this supply of technicians is known 
as her gold reserve. Russia is com- 
petent and able to launch her own 
far-flung Point Four Program. She 
is indeed already doing it 


sive 
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—Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Neglected Issue 


The Soviets now compete with us 
at every level in Asia. The competi- 
tion is keen and severe. It is under 
exceedingly competent management. 
It will get more intense as the years 
pass. The Russian socialist system 
works; it is not about to fall apart. 
If Russia can get peace, that system 
will pour out a plethora of goods 
and supplies, as well as technicians, 
into all of Asia. 


Any advantage which Russia may 
enjoy over us will vary with current 
events. The revolt in Hungary was 
itself a hard blow to Russia. Russia's 
reaction to it, the way she managed 
it, and the reign of terror which she 
launched in that brave land sent 
Russia’s prestige into a decline the 
world around. The message of Hun- 
gary reached understanding hearts 
and minds in Asia. Hungary helped 
the people of Asia know the true 
nature of the Communist world and 
the terror it uses to fasten a regime 
on a people. Having just been colo 
nial people, the Asians are opposed 
to any suppression or subjugation by 
a colonial power. Russia long pro- 
claimed against colonialism in Asia. 
But the events of Hungary showed 
Asia in stark reality the nature of the 
colonialism that Russia espouses. 


The moral of Hungary is plain 
It points to the one decisive advan- 


tage that we have over Russia in the 


contests for the minds and hearts of 
the uncommitted people of the world. 


That advantage is in the concepts 
of liberty, freedom, and 
which are deeply ingrained in ou 
life 

These ideas of liberty mean 
pendence for all nations, big or smal 

These 


dom ot 


equalit 


way ot 
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ire 


ideas of liberty mean 


expression freedom 
thought, and freedom of 
that have no counterpart in Russia 

These ideas of 
for political, literary, and artist 
idiosyncrasies which Russia does not 
tolerate 

These reject the 
philosophy of one master 
which all men 

These reject all 
regimentation of thought, of the hunt 
for the ideological heretic, of the 
oppression of political minorities, of 
the use of force and terror to deal 
with the political opposition 

These ideas of liberty, equality, 
and freedom constitute the one true 
advantage we have over the totali 
tarian world. They can bring us vi 
tory if we will only make them vital 
forces in our domestic affairs and 
translate them into affirmative terms 
when we come to foreign policy. But 
to make them positive influences in 
our foreign must, first, 
shift our emphasis from the military 
to the political, and second, go to 
Asia with humility, offering to help 
them solve their problems their own 


way. 


In Asia we must be identified with 
the political democracies such as 
Burma, India, Indonesia, and Israel, 
not with reactionary feudal regimes 
In Asia we must by deed, as well as 
by word, espouse the democrati 
cause. In Asia we must think 
in terms of people and their dreams 
of freedom, than in 
and dollars. Friendships are mace 
not by lavish grants but by kindly 
attitudes and common objectives 
Once we understand Asia and appre 
ciate that she wants equality above 
all else, we can build enduring alli 
ances that will outlast 
nist regimes. Once we throw 
weight behind the new democrati 
forces in Asia as they emerge 
than behind the dictators, we 
make our Western ideas of freedom 
and liberty more powerful than any 
Communist creed. 
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How Much Money? 


by SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 


OW MUCH money do we need? 
Who should control the supply? 
These questions recur explosively 
throughout all our history—and are 
very much with us again today. In 
the great debates over the Second 
Bank of the United States in Andrew 
Jackson’s day of the 1830's; in the 
second quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century, the era of the Bimetallists 
and the Greenbackers; in 1920-21, the 
year of the “Wall Street Conspiracy,” 
in the years of the Great Depression, 
when President Hoover would reduce 
the supply of money drastically by 
cutting expenditures and increasing 
taxes and Treasury Secretary Andrew 
Mellon would liquidate “labor, liqui- 
date stocks, liquidate the farmers 
. when the people get an inflation 
brainstorm,” and finally now in °57 
when the government, fearful of in- 
flation, is trying to get interest rates 
up—in all these years the crucial is- 
sue has been, how much money and 
who should control the supply? 


Why so much concern over the sup- 
ply of money? The answer is that in 
a modern economy the supply of mon- 
ey determines to a great extent the 
volume of output and its distribution. 
Without money the employer is un- 
able to hire workers and the con- 
sumer is unable to buy goods and 
services. If the supply is inadequate, 
there is less money to speed the move- 
ment of goods, and prices tend to fall. 
Falling prices brought on by defi- 
ciencies of money is one disease that 
the capitalist system cannot long en 
dure; for then the businessman loses 
money and reacts by laying off work- 
ers, who in turn spend less, with the 
result that larger losses are incurred 
with further reduction of jobs 


Over all our history the so-called 
inflationists—those who demand more 
money and prefer the danger of in- 
flation (rising prices) to the danger of 
deflation (falling prices)—seem to 
have had considerable success. In 150 
years our monetary supplies increased 
by 3500 times compared with rises 
of 400 times for national income and 
28 times for population. (Money, by 
the way, includes not only paper mon- 
ey and coins but also deposits in 
banks which are subject to check. In 
fact, the last is by far the most 
important and accounts for most 
transactions.) 

The Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Reserve Open Market Com- 
mittee are entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of controlling the supply of 
money. Their technique consists of 
two devices: 1) open-market opera- 
tions to increase the cash reserves of 
member banks, which in turn largely 
determine the amount of money the 
banks create by lending; and 2) ma- 
nipulation of the rediscount rate, a 
tool used to force member banks to 
borrow from the Reserve Bank at 
higher rates in inflationary periods 
and thus induce them to discourage 
borrowing by themselves making 
loans at higher rates. 

In the 1956-57 debate over mone- 
tary policy, the Democratic Party gen- 
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erally has been critical of the restric- 
tive policy of the Federal Reserve, and 
the Republicans generally support 
this policy. This is consistent with 
their roles in American history. The 
Democratic Party has always been the 
party of the little man, the debtor, the 
worker seeking a job or access to a 
new business through the use of 
credit. The Republicans have been 
in command in the great deflations of 
American history. In 1866-1893 com- 
modity prices declined by 43 per cent. 
The Republicans were in power in 
all but four of these years. In the 
record deflation of 1929-1932, it was 
President Hoover who was in the 
White House. 

The inter-party difference in mone- 
tary policy stems from a fundamental 
difference in ideology: The Republi- 
cans are the party of property and 
savings, whereas the Democrats are 
the party of jobs and protector of 
the debtor class. It is this latter group 
which is injured when prices fall, 
for it is forced to pay its debts when 
money is scarce—in dollars of higher 
purchasing power than those it 
borrowed. 

Lo 


Since the Great Depression the 
Democrats have tended to stress the 
objective of rising output more than 
price stability. This does not mean 
they do not want a stable monetary 
unit. Far from it. But they are also 
aware that the attainment of a rising 
output may necessarily be accom- 
panied by some inflation. Then a 
choice has to be made. They are ready 
to pay the price of a modest dose of 
inflation, say, a three per cent in- 
crease of output annually against a 
one per cent increase in prices—a pro- 
portion not greatly out of line with 
the history of the last eight years. But 
they would be most unhappy with 
an inflation of, say, five per cent 
for each one per cent rise in output. 

Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey has often commented that the 
large rise of prices in the years 1939- 
1952 resulted in robbery of savers. He 
has promised many times that this 
would not prevail under the Repub- 
licans. But his is not exactly a fair 
appraisal. The great inflations have 
been war-induced and are not the 
product of any one party's economics 
or ideology. 
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For example, expenditures in the 
course of four major mobilizations 
accounted for $528 billion, or 65 per 
cent of all federal expenditures over 
163 years. In this same period, war o1 
associated outlays absorbed $656 bil- 
lion, or 80.5 per cent of all federal 
outlays. Moreover, three major wars 
account for 92 per cent of the peak 
debt. In wartime, with its concentrat- 
ed need of resources and the slow ex- 
govern 
ment has to depend heavily on mone 
tary expansion to pay its bills, thus 
creating inflation. (The banks manu 
facture money which they lend to the 
government to pay its bills.) 

In early 1953, the 
ministration embarked on its “Hard 
Money Crusade.” This was a surprise, 
for in both December 1952 and March 
1953 the Federal Reserve Open Mar 
ket Committee had found no sign of 
inflation. In looking back, | find no 
inflationary dangers justifying strong 
anti-inflationary measures. The price 
level had been surprisingly stable for 
two years; the Federal Reserve had 
reduced margins on stock market 
loans, thus encouraging speculation 


pansion of tax receipts, the 


Eisenhower Ad- 


a policy scarcely to be expected in an 
inflationary period; and despite later 
claims of dangerous accumulations of 
inventories, | could find little evi- 


dence of such a trend. 


Why then did the Administration 
suddenly find it necessary to increase 
the yield on government securities by 
a greater percentage than in the pre- 
years? Why did the Fed- 
eral Reserve at this time support the 
rreasury’s hard money policy? The 
answer lies partly in the events of 
recent history and partly in the views 
and attitudes of the new manager olf 
the national debt, Randolph Burgess, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury 

Burgess had been one of the lead- 
ing bankers in the country. He had 
been in the forefront of the groups 
fighting for what they called a free 
market for securities. This school be- 
lieved that the government had been 
issuing excessive supplies of money 
for years in order to keep long-term 
government bonds at a price which 
would yield only two per cent. When- 
ever the price tended to fall below 
what corresponded to a two per cent 
yield, the Federal Reserve, under or- 
ders from the Treasury, would bolster 


vious seven 
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the [Treasury 
through the issue of additional mon 
ey. But since the issuance of money 
was involved, this meant only 
that the ot bonds 
tained but 


price ol securities 


not 


price was main 
also that inflation was en 
couraged. Indeed, in 1951 under pre 

sure from financial groups and others 
fearing the 
these policies, an 
signed by the 


Reserve 


inflationary 
Ac Col d 


Treasury and 


eiiects Ol 
had been 
Fede la 
It has not always been clea) just 
what this Accord meant. To 
including Burgess and the President, 
it has apparently meant the independ 
ence of the Federal Reserve 
Treasury control or, President 
has said, an independent Federal Re 
serve. This has not been my interpre 
tation. The Accord meant to me 
merely that the interests of the Treas 
ury were not to determine monetary 
policy. Rather the Federal Reserv: 
the Treasury, the Housing Adminis 
tration, and other interested agencies 
would determine policy on the basis 
of the best interests of the nation 


s0Tne, 


trom 


as the 


Ihe Accord also implied that mon 
etary policy once more was to be flex 
ible; that is, move up 
m periods of inflation and down in 
periods ol depression Hence 
tary supplies would decline in periods 
of rising prices and increase in de 
flationary periods. But the idea that 
the Federal] Reserve was to be ind 
pendent strikes me as absurd. Onc 
we admit that the 
responsibility for the 
economy, we 


rates were to 


mone 


government has a 
health of the 
subscribe to the 
theory of independence. The Federal 
Reserve, then, has to work out com 
mon policies with other branches ol 
the government to achieve such ob 
jectives as stability, 
equity. 


cannot 


growth, and 

Burgess seemed to believe in the 
independence theory; but in 1953 he 
appeared to take the lead in pressing 


the Federal Reserve into establishing 


a so-called tree market for money. By 


offering securities at higher rates ol 
hoped to induce 
to take more securi 
the security market independent ol 
money and 
ependence on buying by the 
which in turn re 


sulted in increased supplies of money 


interest, he investors 


ies and thus make 
the issue of free it 


l more 
] 
i 


irom ¢ 


banks, a process 


Despite the hard money policy, t 


Treasury failed to achieve one 


major objectives. In the years 1952-5 

hold on to 
Treasury 
successful in getting the banks to dis 
pose of and the public to purchase 
them than Democratic Adminis 
tration had been in the 1945-52 


the banks continued to 


securities, and tne Was i€S5 


the 


years 


when there was no recourse to a policy 


of higher rates 


isenhower 


depended much 
I 


Admu 


more on 


In general, the | 
istration 
monetary policy than had the 
man Administration 
explained. The 


ilways 


I his is ¢ 
Party 


more disposed to de} 


Democratic 
been 


ipon government to stabilize u 


} 


f 
elp it grow than has 


economy and 
he Republican Party 


tent weapons [ol 


Since the 
control of the 
economic system are fiscal and mone 
iry policy, and since fiscal policy im 
plies the application of tax and spend 
i] and stimulate 
the Republicans would 


be more disposed to use »7 nel 


ing policies to stabilize 


the econon 


policy—especially where monetary 


preted as following the 
of supply demand. Indeed 


poucy 1S inte 


laws and 
the originators of modern moneta1 
policy in this country were the Dem 
crats who established the Federal Re 
serve System ove Republi an Oppo 
tion. But by the 1950's 
I deflated 


had 
sharp weapon and were 


the Democrat 
monetary policy as a 
concentrating 
on fiscal policy 

By 1955, the leading Democrats hal 
learned the lessoms that Keynes, Han 
sen, and others had been preaching 
for a generation. In an able report the 
the Joint 


Committee on the 


subcommittee of Congres 


sional Economi 
Report in 1955 said without 
that th 
and tax 
pression and 


quibble 
government should spend 


more less in periods of de 


spend less and tax mor: 
in periods of inflation. This Com 





mittee also made it clear that fiscal 
policy is more effective when it places 
greater dependence upon income and 
similar taxes that automatically re- 
spond to changing economic condi- 
tions. The income tax is to be pre- 
ferred to excise or property taxes not 
only on grounds of equity but also 
because it moderates economic fluctu- 
ations. For example, the fact that in 
the recent rising prosperity the yield 
of the productive income tax rose 
in response to higher incomes meant 
that the inflationary trend was auto 
matically checked to some extent be- 
cause potential spending power was 
drained off by taxes. 


Contrast these views with those o! 
Secretary Humphrey and his friends. 
According to the Secretary, unless fed- 
eral expenditures are cut substantially 
in the years to come, we shall have a 
depression that will make our hair 
curl. He would resign, he said, should 
the government resort to deficit fi- 
nancing in order to cope with depres- 
sion. But the modern economist 
favors tax cuts when the economy is 
declining, with the result that more 
money is left in the hands of the 
public and spending is increased just 
when it is needed. The Secretary sub 
scribes to an entirely different theory: 
when the economy is unusually pros- 
perous so that a budgetary surplus is 
in prospect, taxes should be cut. Thus, 
the Secretary argues that when con- 
sumer spending is already too high, 
we should provide opportunities for 
the public to spend even more. 

It is no wonder that the Adminis- 
tration’s anti-inflationary _ policies 
have not been highly successful. It 
depended excessively on the weaker 
weapon, and it did not even use this 
weapon effectively. In a way this was 
fortunate; for had it succeeded in its 
aims, it undoubtedly would have de- 
flated the economy. In 1953-54 the 
Administration drastically cut pub- 
lic expenditures and also introduced 
a hard money policy. This was more 
than the economy could take, for both 
policies reduced spending; and in 15 
months we experienced a decline of 
15 billion dollars of income instead 
of the expected 15 billion dollar rise 
This 30 billion dollar error led the 
Administration to reverse its mon- 
etary policy 


But in 1956, the Federal Reserve 
introduced a dear money policy once 
more. This time there were signs of 
inflation: the state of the stock mar- 
ket, the scarcity of raw materials, the 
wage-price spiral, and the large rise 
of prices in industrial markets which 
would have been much more serious 
in the absence of the decline in farm 
prices. Much more concerned with in- 
{lation than with the possibility of 
unemployment, the Administration 
directed its major effort, as might be 
expected, on a rise of rediscount rates 
and attempts to keep reserves of mem- 
ber banks low. The objective was to 
raise the price of money—the rate of 
interest—and thus discourage borrow- 
ing and keep the supply of money 
from rising. Indeed, from 1953 on, 
the authorities were successful in 
keeping the supply of money down. 
In the first Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, it rose only about one third as 
much as the relative rise in Gross Na- 
tional Product (GNP). This is an un- 
usually slow rate of increase in the 
supply of money, and therefore one 
may be surprised that the economy 
moved ahead as well as it did in these 
years. 

Failures of monetary policy rather 
than successes were responsible for 
this result. What happened was that 
as the Federal Reserve restrained the 
commercial banks, other financial in- 
stitutions expanded at a dizzy rate. 
Insurance companies, finance com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, 
and especially the federal credit agen- 
cies increased their activities enor- 
mously. In fact, from 1952 to fiscal 
year 1958 (estimated) loans and 
guarantees of federal institutions will 
be no less than from 40 to 85 bil- 
lion dollars, or an increase of 112 
per cent. Apparently the Federal Re- 
serve did not let the various federal 
agencies like the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in on the secret that they 
forcing retrenchment. It 
fortunate indeed that these branches 
of the government were not on speak- 
terms. If they had been, our 
Gross National Product would be con- 
siderably less than the present $412 
billion. 


were was 


ing 


Perhaps the most important issue 


involved is the wisdom of a dear 
money policy. The objective, of 
course, is to increase the price of 


money in order to keep down the 
supply. But a reduction in the sup- 
ply of money incites protests from 
those who are pinched by the result- 
ing reduction of money, absolute or 
relative. The government suffers, as 
is evident in the price paid for bor- 
rowed money. Secretary Humphrey 
admits that the rate of interest on 
Treasury issues rose from 2.49 to 2.67 
per cent in 1956. The cost of financing 
the national debt rose from 6.5 bil- 
lion dollars in fiscal year 1953 to an 
estimated 7.35 billion dollars in fis 
cal year 1958 (year ending June 30, 
1958). With the public debt roughly 
equal in these years, the rise in inte? 
est charges becomes roughly 13 pe 
cent. Another way ol looking at the 
problem is to compare the rates in 
vogue before the present Administra- 
tion came in with the long-term rate 
at the end of 1956: the rise was 
about 7/10 of | per cent, or a rise of 
25 per cent from the 1952 rate of 2.7 
per cent. That means once the entire 
debt is subject to refinancing at pres 
ent rates, the cost of financing the 
rise in the same debt would be up 
about two billion dollars (average 
maturities are about four years) 


This is an embarrassing develop 
ment for a government which came 
to power on an economy program. A 
major increase of close to one billion 
dollars a year, which might well rise 
to two billion dollars, is to be found 
in the cost of financing the national 
debt. This is the Administration that 
refused until recently to allow signifi 
cant increases on the civil benefits 
budget despite the growth of the 
economy and the rise of prices. An 
other source of embarrassment is that 
the rise in rates has been concentrated 
on the large investors. Small investors, 
purchasers of E bonds, receive the 
same interest they did in 1952. Yet a 
purchaser of these bonds in 1944 
would receive back in dollars of 
stable purchasing power 60 per cent 
of what he invested (aside from the 
interest) and his compensation in 
higher interest rates would be only 
the slight increase granted in 1952 
He receives no compensation for the 
rise in prices or the increase of in 
terest rates of about 25 per cent since 
1952. 

The large borrower is relatively un 
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hurt by the increase in rates and the 
restraints on the manufacture of mon- 
ey. Large corporations have large 
surpluses and liquid balances and, 
moreover, have access to the capital 
market. Small borrowers—including 
farmers, home builders, and small 
businessmen—not only pay much 
higher rates from the _ beginning. 
Chey are the ones most likely to be 
squeezed out once the supplies of cash 
become scarce. 

Many students raise the question 
whether the way out is credit restric 
tion through higher rates. Inflation 
ary pressures arise not only as a result 
of increases in the supply of money in 
relation to limited supplies of labor 
and raw materials and other factors 
of production, but also as rising wage 
rates followed by rising prices bring 
inflation directly. In response to the 
pressure oi rising output and the 
wage-price spiral, the supply of mon- 
ey somehow responds. The history of 
the last few years suggests that the 
monetary authority finds it most dif- 
ficult to withhold money under these 
conditions. Perhaps what is necessary 
is a more conservative wage-price pol- 
icy. The rise of wages should be tied, 
for the economy as a whole, to rising 
productivity, and price rises should 
be related to the actual 
costs. 


increases in 


In summary, monetary policy since 
1952 has been no great success. In 
the first place, it was used clumsily in 
1953. Second, the failure or incapacity 
to deal with the financial intermed- 
iaries has largely nullified its effects. 
Third, too great a burden was put 
upon monetary policy, in part be- 
cause of unwillingness to make ade- 
quate use of fiscal policy and in part 
because of the inflationary effects of 
other federal policies. Fourth, even 
when rates have risen, the authorities 
time and again, both in 1953 and 
1957, have refused to assume the re- 
sponsibility: they were merely reflect- 
ing market conditions, they insisted. 
Fifth, they have shown little concern 
over the inequities involved in rising 
rates. When some flexibility of money 
rates is needed, the managers of our 
economy must assume some respon- 
sibility for assuring the nation that 
the effects will not be a diversion oi 
capital to speculators against home 
builders and municipal authorities 
forced to borrow to build schools, 
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Disarmament by Installments 


by JOSEPH P. LASH 


United Nations, N.) 


HE SHATTERING October 

events in Hungary and the Mid 
dle East produced a noticeable ten- 
dency in both the Western and 
Communist camps to recharge cold 
war passions as a way of keeping al 
lies and satellites in line. It was sur- 
prising, therefore, that the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
should have unanimously agreed on 
a conciliatory disarmament resolu- 
tion directing renewed talks this 
month in London by the five-power 
Disarmament Subcommittee. This 
group consisting of the atomic Big 
Five—the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Britain, France, and Canada 
—meets in private and affords the 
only real opportunity for genuine 
negotiation. 

True, the Assembly's unanimity 
was limited to procedure for future 
discussions of disarmament, but even 
this modicum of agreement ran coun- 
ter to Soviet efforts to heighten “So- 
cialist vigilance” by alleging imperial- 
ist plots from the West. It also 
conflicted with renewed Western 
stress on Soviet villainies in the Mid- 
dle East and Central Europe—an em 
phasis designed to restore some sem 
blance of unity in NATO ranks. 

The cynics have an easy explana 
tion for the unanimous vote on dis 
armament. Both sides, they contend, 
must continue to give the impression 
of wanting to disarm in order to 
court world public opinion in the 
costly and perilous arms race. The 
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cynics may be right, and yet it should 
also be reported that so battle-ha 
dened a survivor of the U.N.’s eleven 
year disarmament effort as France's 
indomitable Jules Moch believes the 
Assembly's unanimity reflected 
only a desire to keep the door open 
but an expectation that something 
can come out of the forthcoming 
London discussions by way of a first 
installment on disarmament 


not 


his expectation was based partly 
on a notable shift in the American 
position. This country made an al- 
most 180-degree turn from narrow 
stand-pat rigidity to extreme flexibil- 
ity and initiative. U.N. delegates are 
disposed to credit President Eisen 
hower’s special adviser on disarma 
ment, Harold E. Stassen, for our new 
posture—one that earned us consid 
erable plaudits in the last session of 
the Assembly. 

When Stassen first appeared on 
the disarmament scene in 1955, his 
disarmament colleagues did not take 
too kindly to him. They ascribed 
to domestic politics his almost exclu 
sive preoccupation with President 
Eisenhower's proposal for an early 
warning system based on the exchange 
of military blue-prints and aerial in 
spection. Stassen made Soviet accept 
ance of the “open skies” plan a 
prerequisite, a “gateway” to United 
States agreement on other phases of 
disarmament. He also “reserved” the 
United States position on all the pre 
vious work in the field, a phrase that 
his colleagues regarded as tantamount 
to shelving all the work that had 
gone on in the Subcommittee before 
his arrival. 


The thawing of the American po 
sition at this session of the Assembly 





was believed to be the result of Stas- 
sen’s pertinacity. Not only did the 
United States come forward with a 
whole series of projects, but it indi- 
cated its readiness to negotiate these 
projects separately or as a package 
agreement. 

On the Soviet side, too, there were 
positive developments that fed the 
hopes that a beginning step might be 
made. The most important Soviet ad- 
vance was its acceptance in principle 
of aerial inspection as a component 
of a control system. And like the 
United States it indicated a willing- 
ness not to make implementation of 
one proposal contingent on accept- 
ance of the others. 


The result of the shifts by the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
was to transform the Assembly's de- 
bate on disarmament from a stale 
exercise in Cold War rhetoric into an 
impassioned directive to the Subcom- 
mittee to try to break out of the dis- 
armament stalemate by what Ambassa- 
dor Brilej of Yugoslavia called “the 
method of partial agreement.” In a 
summing up statement at the end of 
the debate U.S. Ambassador Lodge 
pledged the United States to pursue 
“even modest steps which can be 


agreed upon, and which will help us 
reverse the trend toward greater and 
greater stockpiles of armaments.” 


The Assenfbly’s resolution estab- 
lished no order of priorities for the 
Subcommittee’s attempt at reaching a 
limited agreement, but there are a 
half dozen broad negotiating points 
that seem to offer the most promise 
It is the intention of the West in 
the March talks to find out as quickly 
as possible whether agreement is like 
ly in any of these areas: 


Reduction in force levels 


Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union now agree on a first 
stage reduction that would place a 
ceiling of two and a half million men 
on American and Soviet armed forces 
and 750,000 on those of Britain and 
France. But many questions still have 
to be answered before a protocol can 
be signed. Do the ceilings include 
reserves? Can a state, if it wishes, con- 
centrate its forces in one service 
branch—navy, air, ground forces? 
What kind of control apparatus 
will be needed to supervise such a 
reduction? 
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Russia, moreover, accepted the two 
and a half million figure only grudg- 
ingly and linked it with a second- 
stage reduction to one and a half mil- 
lion men to take place in the second 
year. The United States has contend- 
ed that a second-stage reduction 
would have to be preceded by a po- 
litical settlement, at least in the Far 
East. But an interesting footnote to 
the American position is that it did 
not make its acceptance of the two 
and a half million figure conditional 
on Red China’s acceptance of a simi- 
lar limitation—an omission that 
caused some pain to Australia. 

Unfortunately a reduction in force 
levels, far from meaning a reduction 
in danger, reflects the degree to which 
armies increasingly are being out- 
fitted with nuclear weapons. This 
fact, plus the pressure in national 
parliaments to reduce military expen- 
itures, is producing the ironical sit- 
uation where countries like Britain 
may cut ther armed forces unilateral- 
ly before their negotiators in the Sub- 
committee are able to get an agree- 
ment on a multilateral basis. 

An Israeli suggestion on arms limi- 
tation evoked great interest at the 
Assembly although the Subcommit- 
tee may not be the place to explore it 
further. Israel proposed an arms lim- 
itation convention between itself and 
its Arab neighbors that would be un- 
derwritten and guaranteed by the 
United Nations. No region could 
profit more, Israeli Ambassador 
Comay observed, from being “relieved 
of its present crushing burden ol 
armament.” 


Nuclear controls 





rhe United States keeps plugging 
away at a proposal that “all future 
production of fissionable materials 
should be used or stockpiled exclu- 
sively for non-weapons purposes un 
der international supervision.” This 
project is a child of despair, born of 
the realization that there is no longe1 
any foolproof way to enforce an agree- 
ment to eliminate atomic materials 
already stockpiled. The United States 
gave the project a new twist at the 
Assembly by suggesting that controls 
on future production could in time 
facilitate transfers from past produc- 
tion to peacetime uses. 


rhe Soviet representative in the 


disarmament discussion, Deputy For- 
eign Minister Kuznetzov, termed the 
proposal “cumbersome” and thought 
he detected in it an effort to avoid 
a ban on nuclear weapons. But this 
was remarkably mild language and he 
did not rule the plan out. It mani- 
festly interests the Russians, as it does 
us, because of the “fourth country” 
problem, that is, the imminent pos 
sibility that a country other than 
Britain, the United States, and the 
Soviet Union will be producing nu 
clear weapons. And Richard Sandler 
of Sweden warned the Great Powers 
that the fourth country problem 
might soon be transformed into a 
“many-countries” problem. “From a 
balance of terror,” he warned, “we 
may enter into an age of terror with 
out balance.” 

Diplomats noted the fact that 
Polish Deputy Foreign Minister 
Winiewicz welcomed the American 
proposal although there is no longer 
the certainty that Polish views neces- 
sarily reflect the thinking in the 
Kremlin. In paraphrasing the propos- 
al Winiewicz interpreted it to mean 
a ban on the further production of 
nuclear weapons. In fact the United 
States plan as it stands would not bar 
nations from shifting nuclear ma- 
terials from obsolescent to 
types of weapons, but there will be an 
effort to find out whether Winiewicz’s 
slip was a hint the Russians would 
buy the American project if it meant 
a ban on future production of nuclear 
weapons. It should be added immedi 
ately that there is no indication that 
Moscow is ready for the extensive 
system of controls such a plan would 
necessitate. 


newer 


Banning test explosions 





The United States disappointed the 
Assembly in tying a ban on test ex 
plosions to an agreement on diverting 
future nuclear production to peace 
ful uses. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the uneasiness 
tinued H-bomb testing. “The most 
important thing we now know is that 
we do not know,” was Sandler’s com 
ment on the effects of these tests 
Sweden proposed “a moratorium, a 
standstill on the testing of nucleat 
weapons” at least until there is a re- 
port from the U.N.'s scientific com- 
mittee which is evaluating radiation 


over con 
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data. There is still hope, especially in 
light of new reports that the National 
Security Council was prepared to go 
along with a test ban, that the United 
States will join the Russians on such 
a ban. In the absence of agreement on 
a ban or moratorium, the Subcommit 
tee will have before it a proposal by 
Norway, Japan, and Canada to set 
up a system for advance registration, 
and possibly limitation, of test 
explosions. 

The Russians do not like the limi 
tation approach. It involves domestic 
controls, whereas an absolute ban can 
be policed from the outside. The 
scheme, however, is strongly favored 
by Britain, which still has to test its 
H-bomb. 


Space satellite experimentation 





Che United States suggested an ef- 
fort to bring under international con- 
trol the testing of space projectiles 
such as “earth satellites,” “intercon- 
tinental missiles,” “long-range un- 
manned weapons,” and “space plat- 
forms.” The specter that has been 
haunting disarmament discussions in 
recent months has been the likelihood 
that the Great Powers will soon de 
velop an_ intercontinental _ ballistic 
missile, equipped with an atomic war- 
head and launched from underground 
platforms. Once such weapons are in 
production it will be almost impos- 
sible to inspect and verify any 
agreement to ban them. Controlled 
disarmament will have become an 
impossibility. 

The American suggestion was 
vaguely worded and may have been 
designed primarily to catch the head- 
lines. Kuznetzov, nevertheless, derided 
efforts to establish over the 
development and testing of space mis 
siles. The threat to international se 
curity came from the A-bomb war- 
head and not from the method of de- 
livery, he contended. Diplomats took 
this to mean the Russians will brook 
no interference with their efforts to 
develop long-range missiles, which 
from Moscow's viewpoint are the ideal 
weapons for neutralizing the West's 
chain of bases. 


control 


Early warning system 





Soviet acceptance last fall of the 
principle of aerial inspection buoyed 
Stassen’s hopes that something can 
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now be achieved in the way of a 
limited application of the President's 
“open skies” plan. But in accepting 
the idea of aerial inspection, the Rus- 
sians proposed that it be carried out 
in a zone that would embrace al! of 
West Europe except Spain and Britain 
on one side, but East Europe only up 
to the marshy borders of Soviet 
Russia. 


“The problem,” said France's Moch, 
“is to include all the territories in 
which secret concentrations of land 
forces or air power might be danger 
ous,” namely the staging areas right 
behind the Russian Moch 
has a scheme to lock a group of gen- 
erals in a room with maps and col 
ored pencils and instruct them to 
mark out the areas where concentra 
tions of troops and airpower would 
be a menace to The 
would then be turned over to 
Disarmament Subcommittee which 
would use them to develop a realistic 
and balanced early warning system 


If the Russians seemed to move 
ahead in accepting the idea of an 
aerial component to an early warning 
system, the United States reciprocated 
by receding from its initial insistence 
of immediate universal application of 
the “open skies’ principle. We are 
now prepared to negotiate “the pro 
gressive installation of an inspection 
system that will provide against the 
possibility of a great surprise attack.” 
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Neutral zone 


The most intriguing proposal put 
forward by Soviet Premier Bulganin 
in his disarmament note of November 
17, 1956, received little airing during 
the Assembly's debate and is not likely 
to figure in the Subcommittee’s dis 
This 
tion for the military neutra 
central Europe 


cussion. was the Soviet sugges- 


lization of 


Spec ifically the Rus 


sians proposed a thinning out of 
foreign armed forces stationed in East 
and West Germany and a consider 
able reduction of United States, Brit 
ish, and French stationed in 
NATO countries and of Soviet forces 
in Warsaw Treaty countries 


for« es 


Western unwillingness to discuss 
these proposals was all the more su! 
prising because they were made alfter 
the events in Poland and Hungary 
showed how much Soviet control! over 
East Europe is dependent on the pres 
ence of the Red Army. The country 
that seemed most eager to get a dis 
cussion started on the Soviet troop 
withdrawal proposals was, understand 
ably enough, Poland. 

The explanation of the 
coyness lies, first of all, in the fact 
that Chancellor Adenauer is facing 
an election. His whole policy has been 
founded on Germany's membership 
in NATO and German rearmament 
Not only in West Germany but 
throughout West Europe there are 
great pressures to reduce military ex 
penditures, shorten conscription peri 
ods, reassign men from the armed 
services to productive industry. Talk 
of a neutralized central Europe inten 
sifies all these pressures and creates in 
the minds of Western diplomats the 
danger of premature demobilization 


West's 


There is, moreover, 
yet among Western 
an agreement retracting American 
divisions the Atlantic while 
Soviet divisions were pulled back be 
hind Soviet borders would be a 
considering that 
must plan in terms of decades and 
generations 


no agreement 
leaders whether 
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But one thing is certain, according 
to Moch: the Russians are 
an even bigge: On 
of hints dropped by Soviet Foreign 
Minister Shepilov he 
will soon make 
pull all thei out of East 
Europe if the United States will pull 
ill of its forces out of West Europe 

“We have to be ready for it 
to handle it,” were Moch's 
Unfortunately the 

last fall have not made it 
fashion a common Western 
Sut recent events, and the hint 
of more dramatic developments to 
come, underscore the urgent need for 
the shaping of a creative Western 
approach to the challenge ahead 
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Algeria on Fire 


by GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, JR. 


5 ie RECENT debate in the 
United Nations has underscored 
the harsh fact that the conflict be- 
tween the French and the North 
Africans in Algeria is now one of the 
world’s most difficult and danger- 
laden problems. A year ago, the state- 
ment of Edmund Stevens in his 
North African Powder Keg that “if 
the French in North Africa dig them- 
selves a grave, it may prove wide 
enough and deep enough for us all,” 
seemed absurd. In the light of the 
recent conflict in the Middle East, 
the Algerian War is now seen illu- 
minated in all its awful proportions. 
It seems clear that the French in their 
attack, with the British, on Egypt 
were so determined to “get Nasser,” 
who has been regarded by the French 
press for some time as the evil genius 
of the Arab revolution against the 
French Empire in North Africa, that 
they were willing to gamble with a 
military adventure that might ex- 
plode in world war. 

The Western world, as shown by 
the debate in the General Assembly, 
has a hopelessly confused idea of 
what is actually happening in Al 
geria and an even more confused 
notion of what ought to be done. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
who should be providing strong lea- 
dership, has been sitting on the tence, 
as usual, posing as a friend to every- 
one while waiting to jump on the 
side of the winner. 

On my way to North Africa last 
summer I talked with officials at the 
Quai D’Orsay in Paris who made it 
quite clear then that they must de 
throne Nasser if they are to hold on 
to Algeria. Foreign Minister Chris- 


tian Pineau has denied that this was 
the fundamental aim of French policy 
in the attack on Egypt, but most of 
the competent observers with whom 
I spoke in Paris pointed out that the 
\lgerian question now pervades every- 
thing political in France. As Edward 
Callendar pointed out recently in the 
New York Times, the Algerian prob- 
lem is like “a great cancer’ that is 
spreading through the body of France, 
destroying her good intentions and 
corrupting her finest minds. 

France, in late 1955, appeared to 
have rallied to the changing condi- 
tions of our world. Under the leader- 
ship of Mendes-France, she worked 
out a settlement with the Moroccans 
and Tunisians on the basis of eco- 
nomic interdependence and political 
independence. Now all this, too, may 
be destroyed if a similar settlement 
cannot be achieved in Algeria be- 
cause the other North Africans con- 
sider the Algerian fight for freedom 
an extension of their own struggle. 
A leading Moroccan said to me, “Our 
liberty is not secure until the AIl- 
gerians are free.” 

Many people wonder why France 
could not have granted Algeria what 
she gave Morocco and Tunisia. The 
basic reason is that the French are 
much more deeply involved in Al. 
geria. Compared to Morocco and 
Tunisia, there are twice as many 
Frenchmen living there, and the AI- 
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gerian economy is more developed 
and integrated with France. As a 
result, French settler interests are 
much more powerful and capable of 
opposing the inevitable for a longer 
period. Contrary to popular belief, 
French withdrawal from Asia and 
Africa has not been a rational process 
based on the preparation of the sub 
ject peoples for self-government, but 
rather has resulted from the defeat 
of the mother country in a power 
struggle. When a colonial people 
has proved itself capable of organiz 
ing a force superior to the force the 
colonizers are able or willing to send 
into the field against them, they gain 
their independence. Gandhi's passive 
resistance was no exception to this 
rule. 

For over a century Algeria has been 
considered not a colony but a part 
of France itself. In 1848 this country, 
which is three times the size ol 
France, was incorporated into the 
mother country. Eighteen years ear- 
lier, the actual invasion of Algeria 
took place; but the process of “paci 
fication” took 17 years. The Arabs 
of Algeria were not a weak and un- 
civilized people. Led by the diminu- 
tive military genius, Emir Abd el 
Kader, often referred to as the “Des- 
ert Hawk,” the Algerians fought the 
French until they were finally over 
powered by superior French arms. 
Upon his capture the Emir made a 
prophetic statement to the French 
general which every Algerian child 
knows, “I swear to you in the name 
of God that you will not hold power 
and that you will never be at peace 
in Algeria.” 


Not even the most nationalistic 
Muslim can deny that the French 
brought many benefits.to Algeria. It 
is the distribution of these benefits 
on a discriminatory basis which has 
aroused the Arab revolt. 

One has only to fly over the exten 
sive coastal plains and view the great 
expanses of cultivation and irrigation 
to realize the tremendous French in- 
vestment in this land. Many of these 
French farms, which often include 
several square miles of rolling green 
expanses of wheat, oats, and grapes, 
are as highly mechanized as the great 
wheat farms of our Middle West 


Part of this land was wasteland before 
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the French 
system ol 


restored the irrigation 
the earlier North African 
civilizations. The fact that the land 
was owned by various Arab tribal 
groups did not stop the French gov- 
ernment from appropriating it and 
handing it over to French settlers, 
and this is recalled today with great 
bitterness by the Muslims. These 
wealthy French land-owners called 
“Colons” are the objects of the 
most intense hatred of the Muslim 
community 

In turn, this group is the heart of 
the uncompromising French settler 
opposition to independence. Many 
of them are third and fourth genera- 
tion settlers and they regard them- 
selves as more Algerian than French. 
They are not prepared to turn ove 
to the Arabs without a fight the 
farms their grandfathers carved out 
of the The merest sug- 
gestion that they accept rule by the 
Muslims creates violent reaction. 
They have a hard, unyielding feudal 
mentality that refuses all concessions, 
and even French government officials 
expressed to me great exasperation 
with the “Colons” who threw rotten 
eggs at Premier Mollet on his first 
visit to Algeria after assuming office. 

A currency and customs union ex- 


wasteland. 


ists between France and Algeria, and 
the two economies appear to be com- 
plementary in many respects. A re- 
markably high standard of living has 
been achieved by the French. They 
dress better and have more automo- 
biles and servants than their country- 


men back home. Algeria sends raw 
materials and food-stuffs to France 
and receives in return machinery, 
capital, and consumers’ goods. 

The old pirate stronghold of Al- 
giers has today one of the most mag- 
nificent harbors in all North Africa. 
The city itself is built precariously 
on the side of a mountain overlook- 
ing the bay, which is ringed about 
with elaborate tiers of colonnaded 
piers in which ocean-going vessels 
can dock. In and out of this port 
flows the largest percentage of French 
trade with North Africa. In 1954 
Algeria exported to the world a total 
of $400 million in goods, 79 per cent 
of which went to France; she im- 
ported a total value of $623 million, 
72.8 per cent of which came from 
France. This is an unusually high 
percentage of trade between a mother 
country and a colony. 
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French officials make a great deal 
of the fact that all the Muslims in 
Algeria enjoy French citizenship, but 
I learned from the Muslims them- 
selves that they regard their status 
as definitely “second class.” Because 
they despair of ever gaining an equal 
status with French citizens through 
peaceful means, even the most mod- 
erate among the Muslims have now 
turned to supporting the revolution 
Nine out of ten people in Algeria 
are Muslim, and they all support the 
revolt against France. The French 
have completely lost the confidence 
of these nine million Arabs. Only 
with the help of the remaining mil 
lion Europeans and their one-hali 
million troops are they able to cling 
to their control of the country. 

Under the leadership of the ex 
Communist Masali-Hadj, who re- 
turned to Islam, nationalism came 
slowly to the Muslims of Algeria, but 
when it finally caught hold, it be 
came like a 
forest fire, sweeping through 
smallest and most remote 
Part of the reason for start 
was the of the 
French idea of assimilation by a large 
section of intellectual moderate Mus 
lim opinion. Men like Ferhat Abbas 
for a time believed that there could 
be no future for Algeria as an inde- 
pendent country and that there was 
no Algerian 


all-consuming, great 
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the slow 
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nation. However, this 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis 


Plight of France 


gentle poetic individual has now 
joined the National Liberation 
Front, which is the political commit 
tee directing the Army of Liberation 
in Algeria. Upon joining the NLF, 
he issued this statement: “The myth 
of superior 
banished 
us to choose 
death 


rorevel 
forced 
servitude 
We have chosen to fight 


There were many reasons men like 
Ferhat Abbas turned 
French policy of 


races must be 
French colonialism 


between ind 


against the 
“assimilation”: the 
great inequalities of wealth, the dif 
ferences in educational opportunity 
French and Muslim chil 
dren, and the discrimination in em 


between 


ployment practices by both business 
and government; but the outstanding 
inequality is that of political rights 
the Algerian Statute of 1947 
all Muslim Algerians were made 
French citizens and entitled to 
for representatives to the Algerian 
Assembly and the French Assembly 
in Paris without losing their Islami 
However, the Muslims, 
outnumber the French nine to 
were given only the same number of 
representatives as the French 
for each in the Algerian Assembly 
and fifteen for each in the French 
Assembly in Paris 

Moreover, the elections in 1952 and 
1953 not the 
leading candidates of the nationalist 
parties, the Movement du Triumphe 
du Liberties Democratique (MTLD 
and the Union Democratique Mani 
festo Algerienne (UMDA) were ar 
rested for advocating independence 
and an elected MTLD representative 
arrested upon entering the As 
sembly. I was informed by severa 
competent observers that the French 
authorities had indulged in electora 
frauds in order to assure 
a majority of pro-French Muslims i 
the Assembly 

A group of young militants, led b 
Ahmed Ben Bella, a 
commissioned officer in the French 
Army, finally formed the Front Lib 
eration Nationale (FLN) in 1954 and 
launched the National 
Army on the conviction 
gerian cause 
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tion of Algeria was won over by the 
revolutionary movement 

Many stories have been circulated 
about the conflicts among the various 
factions within the FLN. Various 
leaders among the Revolutionary 
Council of 17 who head the FLN 
have told me that they have shelved 
their differences for the duration ol 
the struggle against the French. Most 
of the leaders came out of the 
MTLD, which is the oldest and most 
militant of the nationalist parties. 
Its titular leader, the mystical and 
gimlet-bearded Masali Hadj, is much 
revered for his long opposition to 
the French; but for several years he 
has been imprisoned and has lost 
control of his party to younger 
leaders 


Ferhat Abbas, the founder and 
head of the UDMA, which was more 
moderate than the MTLD, described 
to me recently the change in the 
thinking of his people that literally 
“pushed” him “into the arms of the 
FLN.” He is now one of the members 
of the Revolutionary Council of 17 
The FLN has no “grand chet” at 
present, although many people ex- 
pect that Ferhat Abbas, because of 
his moderation and the wide respect 
he enjoys among Frenchmen, will 
emerge as the head of any Algerian 
government that is formed. There 
are a number of well-qualified law- 
vers and professional leaders in the 
FLN who could fill the ministries of 
a government. However, the Alge 
sadly lack the technical and 
administrative personnel needed in 
any modern government to stall the 
lower echelons Presumably the 
French could fill just as 
they do in Tunisia 

Fighting today in Algeria is fero- 
the lowest level It is 
limited to terror and countet 
in the streets of cities and vil 


rians 


this role 


\Iorocco and 


cious and on 
not 
teTro! 
lages but involves military action on 
a scale that is accurately re 
ported in the government dispatches 
The French have launched 
1 counter-terrorist organization called 
the “Red Hand” that 
Arabs suspected of nationalist sym 
pathies, and the Arbs in turn shoot 
down men and women in the streets 
whom they regard as opponents of 


seldom 
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independence 
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| discovered, to my own personal 
relief in Algiers, that the terrorists 
seldom kill people indiscriminately 
but have a definitely planned strat- 
egy. Yet no reason can condone this 
type of warfare and nothing is more 
terrible than the fear and hate that 
generated by what a young 
French soldier described to me as 
“this dirty war.” 


Little accurate information is 
available on the actual military 
strength of the rebels. Not even the 
representatives of the FLN abroad 
seem to know. One thing is clear- 
they have nearly unanimous support 
from the Muslim population, and 
this makes it possible for them to 
move freely, living off the land and 
gaining recruits as they travel. One 
FLN leader, in discussing the guer- 
rilla warfare with me, said “the 
mountains are to the guerrilla fighter 
what the water is to the fish of the 
sea.”” It appears that there are about 
30,000 disciplined and uniformed 
guerrilla fighters under a single com 
mand—supported by several hundred 
thousand part-time fighters who ap 
pear mostly at night. This was the 
situation the French faced in 
Indo-China. They cannot control the 
countryside because the opposition 
ilways fades away, refusing a major 
battle, and chen reappears to do its 
deadly work at night. When the 
French forces move on, the country 
reverts to the National 
which has 
administration in 
parts of Algeria, along the 
borders of Tunisia and Morocco. 
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Rebel supplies come mostly from 
Tunisia and Morocco. The support 
Algerians receive from the Egyptian 
government is highly exaggerated by 
the French. While the Political Com- 
mittee has its headquarters in Cairo, 
the headquarters of the fighting units 
is in Algeria. Both the Tunisian and 


Moroccan governments are helping 
the Algerian rebels in every way they 
can, despite the presence of French 
troops on their borders 

French propaganda has attempted 
to trace the source of the Algerian 
revolt to both the Communists and 
to Nasser. The fact is that these ex 
ternal forces are only peripheral in 
fluences in the main stream ot 
nationalism that is 
strongly against the 
leaders of the FLN 
several occasions, in pleas to the 
United Nations, that they have no 
intention of exchanging French im 
perialism for a new brand They 
naturally regard themselves as part 
of the Arab world, but this is no 
closer bond than the British Com 
monwealth of Nations. 

Within the last two years, the 
French government in Algiers, unde 
Governor General Robert Lacoste, 
has introduced a number of reforms 
The most significant is a proposed 
change in the numerical representa 
tion of the Muslims in the Algerian 
Assembly. Such a step would give 
the Muslims a four-to-one majority 
However, the settlers are Poae. « op 
posed to this reform, and the Muslims 
consider it meaningless until they 
have assurance of ultimate indepen 
dence. At present, there is no As 
sembly and the reform is still on 


flowing so 
French The 
have stated on 


papel 


\ land reform program is under 


wav in which 741,000 acres of land 
will be expropriated from the Colons 
and public lands and given to Arab 
farmers. This program, too, is mov 
ing slowly, although certainly in the 
right direction. Other administrative 
and educational reforms are also in 
process; however, they appear to have 
little effect on the attitude of the 
Arab population they are calculated 
to change. Ten earlier, such 
reforms might have made a differ- 
ence; but today they are almost mean 
ingless without the acceptance of the 
principle of independence. The far- 
thest the French government is pre 
pared to go at present is to consider 
some form of tederal autonomy fo1 
Algeria in which ultimate sovereignty 
would still reside in France. 

One gets the impression that mao 
of these reforms are aimed at Ameri 
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can opinion rather than Algerian 
Ihe French are desperately trying to 
maintain the present American sup- 
port for their program of repression 
ol the revolt in Algeria. Considerable 
military help has been given the 
French for the Algerian war through 
NATO. Several of the best-equipped 
French divisions have been trans 
terred from NATO to fight in North 
\frica. Americans have also earned 
intense Arab ill-will by supplying the 
French with helicopters that are es- 
pecially effective in guerrilla war- 
fare This is an example of the 
muddle-headed _fence-sitting which 
has characterized our North African- 
Middle Eastern policy 

When the French Foreign Minister, 
Christian Pineau, arrived in New 
York for the United Nations’ debate 
on Algeria, he gave, without realizing 
it, the clearest basis for U.N. 
sideration of this issue when he said, 
“We have a thick file of Egyptian 
and some Tunisian intervention. It 
French internal affair and it ts 
quite impossible for us to accept a 
United Nations resolution.” A year 
the French walked out of the 
U.N. when it was decided to take up 
Algeria; but realizing the seriousness 
of growing world opinion against 
them, they staved at least for the start 
of the debate this time 

The Algerians consider it a great 
moral victory to have had the subject 
debated. They called a 
cessful strike of all Algerian Muslims 
to coincide with U.N. discussions. As 
the General Assembly 
more than pass a resolution, the most 
important consideration is the atti- 
tude of the United States and other 
powers on whom France depends for 
support. Once these crutches are 
withdrawn, the French “grand illu- 
sion” of holding onto an Empire in 
Africa will crash to earth 

The hope persists among men ol 


con 


is a 


Co 
ago, 


widely suc 


could do no 


good-will that France will see in time 
the value of building a flexible 
French Commonwealth rather than 
seek to hold onto everything and 
lose all as she has in Syria and Indo- 
China. Nations, like men, lose thei 
souls when they cling too desperately 
to decadent forms. This is not just 
1 problem for France. The West it 
self will ultimately go down to defeat 
if it cannot adjust itself to the needs 
of the depressed and exploited races 
and peoples 
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HELL ON WHEELS 


by MILTON MAYER 


THENEVER 
that needs to be done, the thing 
to do, if you're busy, is to find some 
body who isn’t busy (o1 
busy at anything important) and have 
him do it. Thus, since automobile ac 
cidents needed to be 
turned to the public schools, which 
were not doing anything important, 
and instructed them to teach the chil 
dren how not to have automobile a 
cidents. The schools responded demo 
cratically to the taxpayers and sub 
stituted Driver Education for English, 
History, and Algebra, and the chil 
dren all learned how to drive an auto 
mobile and how to want one. But the 
accident rate continued to 
cause how not to have accidents 
(unlike how to drive an automobile 
unteachable. Now we 
another institution 
schools, is not doing anything im 
portant and is willing to do what 
ever the taxpayers want. | speak, ol 
course, of the churches. 

The churches, like the schools, are 
supposed to be doing something else, 
namely, dinning the news of 
salvation into the the com 
municants, and reminding them that 
he who would save life eternal must 
lose it here. But this is not an im 
portant activity, in our time, and the 
church is willing to take on anything 
else that needs to be taken on in its 
place, such as reminding the com 
municants not to drive while they are 
drunk. 

So the churches, instead of preach 
ing Christ crucified, are preaching 
the speed limit. After dodging the 
Fifth Commandment for thirty years 
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making bomb-fuses to blow the heads 
off Chinese babies, or, if they were 
financiers, and not retired, stealing 
the widow’s cottage, and by Friday at 
5 P.M., Greenwich time, they were 
fit to tie one on and go out for a 
spin. Those who survived went to 
church on Sunday, drove home slow- 
ly, and went back to making bomb- 
fuses on Monday morning. 


Did the parsons of Greenwich tell 
them to quit making bomb-fuses and 
stealing cottages so that, by 5 P.M. 
Friday, they wouldn't have to purge 
themselves with liquid fire? I wasn’t 
there, myself, but I venture that the 
parsons did not; they never have. 
They preach temperance to the rich 
the way they preac the poor; 
the inebriate is not to be relieved of 

namely, 
e wealth, 


the cause of his ine :acior 
excessive poverty O1 ¢ 

but to go right o s he is, only 
without the inebriation that alone 


enables him to go right on as he is. 


Automobile accidents did not de- 
cline in or around Greenwich, or 
would have had it not been for 
the decision of the governor of Con- 
necticut that there is no use preach- 
ing to sinners while the rod is handy. 
So the governor put through a law 
providing that speeders have their 
Traffic deaths 
324 in 
total 
country 


not 


driving licenses lifted 
dropped 11.7 per cent, from 
1955 to 286 in 1956. And 
traffic deaths in 1956, the 
over, were the highest in history, just 
like the national budget, the national 
production, the national income, the 
national cost of living, and everything 
else. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire begins with the words: 


the 


“In the century of the 


Christian era, the empire of 
Rome comprehended the fairest 
part of the earth, and the most 
civilized portion of mankind.” 


econd 


Chen it declined and fell. 
Driving can be taught, but not safe 


because safe driving re 
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a people by law, because they will 
rise up against the law and rebel and 
insist that, in a democracy, they get 
what they want, which, in this case, is 
a great big bang out of life—and into 
death. 

In spite of the tratfic congestion in 
metropolitan areas, their injury and 
fatality rates are inconsequential. The 
killers—good citizens all—kill one 
another on the open highways. There 
they can use the horsepower they have 
been sold by those merchants of death 
and sellers of deadly weapons, Ford, 
Chrysler, and General Motors. There, 
on always bigger and faster highways, 
and more of them as fast as the fed- 
eral and state governments can shake 
the money out of the people’s pockets, 
the suicide pilots can “let ‘er go.” 


Who's the ““er” that they're letting 
go? Actually, it’s ’e, not ‘er. 'E’s the 
Old Adam, hell bent on doing what 
comes unnaturally, converting him- 
self from the slob that he is, weak, 
and woebegone, into a 
god; from the slave of the laws, al- 
ways more of them imposed on his un- 
protesting spirit by the war-and-wel- 
fare state, into a law unto himself. 
He wants to get away from it all. He 
wants to have a good time. He's tried 
everything but death for a thrill. Try- 
ing death—without quite being 
caught—like the high-wire walker 
And the power to try it on others. 

Does he want to die? We'd know if 
we had an advance rundown on the 
40,000 who ran each other down in 
1956. The answer is probably, “Prob- 
ably not—but neither does he want 
very badly to live.” Does he want to 
kill? The answer is probably, “Prob- 
ably—but not enough to risk his life 
in order to do it, or he'd join the 
army.” What does he want? He wants 
to “let ’er go.” 

Safe driving is irrelevant to driver 
education—-poor drivers are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, safer drivers—because un- 
safe driving is the consequence of 
causes that have nothing to do with 
operating a machine. The four causes, 
perfectly well established, are (1) hap 
py-go-luckiness, with or without a 
skinful; (2) its opposite, unhappy-go- 
luckiness; (3) preoccupation; and (4) 
hurry. Hurry itself has a variety of 
none of them defensible ex- 


worthless, 


Auses, 


cept getting your wife to a hospital 
In my own case, I hurry because I 
don’t enjoy driving. I enjoy walking. 
So I get the driving over with as fast 
as I can, so that I can walk. I’m an 
unsafe driver, so I don’t drive; not 
that I don’t want to kill or be killed; 
I simply don’t enjoy driving, and 
when I have to do it I’m dangerous 


Preoccupation—with something oth- 
er than driving—is the very best rea- 
son I know for unsafe driving. When 
you are driving an automobile, 
are supposed to keep your mind on 
the road. But it takes a moron to 
keep his mind on the road, and the 
man who says, “I enjoy driving,” and 
means it, has, I think, just a little 
something wrong with his belfry. The 
more effortless the cars are to drive, 
and the throughways to drive them 
on, the more reason there is for a 
man who has anything else at all to 
think about to think about anything 
else at all. And the minute he does, 
he’s dead or killing. The thinking fel- 
low may not call a Yellow, but he 
won't drive a car. And the fellow who 
has got the kind of mind that can be 
kept on the road isn’t the kind of 
fellow who carried the day at Auster- 
litz or discovered penicillin 


you 


Genuine happy-go-luckiness is in 
digenous to early adolescence. Ou: 
Rock, who is 15, has it, but because 
it’s indigenous and he knows he’s hap 
py-go-lucky, he drives so carefully and 
nervously, with Pop in the seat be 


side him, that his little brother, 
Dicken, and Dicken’s dog, Lucy, in 
the back seat whimper and whine, 
respectively, until we let them out 
Rocky knows he’s a menace, so he 
isn’t much of a menace. Jading, in 
this country, begins at 16 or 17. By the 
time the lad is 18 or 19 he’s no long 
er coiled to spring with happy-go 
luckiness; the horrors of the times 
beginning with conscription, are al 
ready upon him; he feels the first 
faint impulse to recover, from out 
side sources, the waning zing of 
adolescence. The girls coil him up 
But by the time he is 25 or 30, unless 
he’s got somebody else’s wife to coil 
up with him, he gets his bang from 
the bottle. By the time he’s 40 or 50, 
the bang is nothing but a fire 
cracker, but it’s better than nothing 


wet 
Booze produces the zing of adoles 
cence in sixty-minute form. You can 


do anything better than anyone, b« 
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ginning with brilliant conversation 
(Brother, what it’s like to sit sober 
and listen to the talk at a drunken 
party!) When you have got to go 
home, or, better yet, go somewhere 
wife says, “Do you want 
me to drive, dear?’’ She says it like 
that i you're 
happy that she, whose very existence 
induces unhappiness in you, does not 
want to remind you 
her very existence 
to drive, dear?” 


else, your 


because it’s so seldom 


forcibly of 
“Do you want me 
she says, or, “Are you 
sure you're all right, sweetheart?” All 
right?—_Boy, you're right, 
great. You 
intercontinental 
Imagine asking 
never been bette 


too 


not all 
could drive an 
missile right 
when vi 


you're 
now. 
you yu've 


if you're all right! 


Hop up a man, with or without 
liquor, and he'll think he can do 
what he can’t—which is what he 
wants to think all the time. What 
he can’t do is drive cautiously, care- 
fully, slowly, because Ford, Chrysler, 
and General Motors have put in his 
hands an amount of power appropri- 
ate to his present, drunken, and 
illusory command of power. Tell him 
to walk and he'll run. Tell him to 
drive and he'll fly. He can’t manage 
that much power; but something tells 
him, drunk or sober, that the whole 
world he lives in is managing that 
much power, more than it can man- 
age, and it hasn’t gone off yet, so 
why shouldn't he? 


Or make him unhappy. That wife 
of his—whose existence is really the 
only obstacle to their having a happy 
marriage—has given him one of 
those beatings that a miserable wife 
knows how to administer in almost 
any room of the house except the 
kitchen. Or the boss or his neighbor 
has beaten him. Or he stayed in a 
poker game, or lost an election or a 
job or a child—or a golf ball. He's 
out for blood, and bloodshot already. 
He has got to take a swing at some- 
body or something. He’s mad. He's 
fighting drunk, with or without 
liquor. He gets in his car—and he’s 
a club worthy of the giant that 
his wife, or his boss, or 
just proved to him that he isn’t. 

I’m like that before breakfast. We're 
all like that, after some 
thing. And when we're all like that, 


got 


his neighbor 


before o1 
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or in just the opposite state, that 
of home-brewed happy-go-luckiness, 
we won't drive safely because we 
can't. The only way is not to drive 

What's that—-not to dri Friend 
you can’t live in California—Con- 
necticut, Illinois—without a car. I 
can, and so can you. I did, for years 
and years and years, and then, two 
years ago, a friendly enemy gave me 
a car. I didn’t want it as a gift. What 
do I need a set of for, or a 
bottle of 
Say no to 


tangs 

But | 
Mommy, didn't 
want it, but needed it to do the shop 
ping and haul the kids to the dentist 
in town. It barely runs, but I hate it, 


the any slave hates his 


strychnine? couldn't 


who 


way 


master, 
and one of these days I’m going to get 
into it to get a letter to the airport 
(how did I ever get letters to the air 
port before, or did I?), and that will 
be the last of me, hoist by my own 
petard. 
Years 
fellow 


inflation, a 
that it 


before the 


ago, 
proved to me cost a 
thousand dollars a year 


For years my 


to own a Cal 
non-ownership of a cat 
was my most dependable source ol 
income—a thousand dollars a year not 
spent. Since the car given 
to me, and I’ve only spent thirty-five 
and I never use it, it 
probably costs me five hundred in 
When it 
walk again? O: 
able to remember that 
it was possible, only a few years ago 
to live in Missouri, Montana, Georgia, 
without a car, just as all 
the people all over the live 
(and die)? Where will I get the thous 
and dollars a year to own a car? 
A man, or a whole people 
upon 


] own was 
dollars on it, 
flated dollars a year to own 


quits on us, will we 
won't we be 


the rest of 


worl 1 


bent 


self-destruction ot t be 


balked of 


its sovereign 

parsons of Greenwich l 
of trying to wean them from temporal 
death, should 
eternal life 


wich 


be winning th 

The 
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printed, i 
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I suppose you can hear it 

the better cathedrals, not, of course, 
in the backward parts of Africa and 
Asia, but wherever, as in the Ron 
Empire of the 

Christian era, the people 
and have 


parsons 
have 
safe driving, reé 
ousness, i! 


second cent 
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a hundred miles 


in hou 
tip control. On the 


the prayer i: 


assurmpt 


not copyrighted, | 


lish it here, in italic type, with a kind 
of antiphonal chant, or congregati 
al response, that | have worked up 
go with it: 

“Almighty God, our heavenly Fat! 


we humbly hesee thee to 
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“We know not what we should 
pray for 


and guide u 
“Come, take up the cross 
follow me.’ 
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“Take no thought for you! 
But seek ye first the kingdom of 


and 


God 


his righteousness 
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The Strangling Power of 
Corporate Giants 


by T. K. QUINN 


Motors 
biggest 
the world’s 


wol Id’s 


General Corpora 


_ 1E 
ition manufac- 
largest 

greatest 


wol lds 


turer, owner ol 


finance company, 


t 


shipper of freight, with controlling or 


influential interest in a score of major 
industries, business of over 
twelve billion dollars annually, with 
profits in relation to investment of 
65 per cent before taxes and 31 pet 
cent alter taxes currently 
being sued by Attorney General Her 
bert Brownell’s Department of Jus- 
tice under the anti-trust laws. 

But Mr. Brownell evinces no con 
cern over the Corporation's domin- 
ance in the gigantic automobile in- 
dustry. Apparently he sees no danger 
in the fact that because General Mo- 
tors spends more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year in advertising, di- 
rectly and through its dealers, count 
less magazines, newspapers, and radio 
and television stations are dependent 
upon this giant for a considerable 
part of their income and may not, 
therefore, feel free to take an objec- 
tive view of its practices. He over- 
looks the Corporation's influence on 
the banks of the country as their 
largest customer. It does not bothen 
Brownell that General Motors is the 
world’s biggest producer of passenger 
cars, trucks, locomotives, automotive 
parts, and an important producer of 
engines, bulldozers, and earth 
moving machinery; or that it owns 
insurance companies and is a leading 
producer of refrigerators, washing 
machines, ranges, food freezers, elec- 
tric kitchens, air conditioning, light- 
ing, heating, and water systems, and 
many other products. 

All these facts are conveniently 
overlooked in the government suit 
which is based completely on the 


doing a 


(1955), is 


gas 


single charge that General Motors 
now has about 80 per cent of the bus 
business of the country—a practical 
monopoly in buses—but a phase of 
that represents less 
cent of its total 


GM operations 
than only five per 
USineESS. 

By implication, at least, all of its 
ther policies and practices are vin- 
dicated. Its treatment of dealers and 
suppliers, notoriously arbitrary, is not 
questioned. Its influence on the 
American economy, its unprecedented 
representation in President Eisenhow 
er’s Cabinet are overlooked. Only its 
monopoly in the bus business is re 
garded as suspect by the Justice 
Department. 

What outcome of the suit may the 
country expect? We can judge only by 
the results in similar 
giant corporation violators of the law 
received gentle slaps on the 
wrist and given consent decrees whic 
have the effect of 


lt 
lataors 


suits where 


have 


protecting the vio 
government and 
In precisely this 
way the Hilton Hotel syndicate, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and International Business 
Machines Corporation were given im- 
munity at negligible cost to them. 


from future 


p ite civil surts. 


There is nothing to indicate that Gen- 


eral Motors will not be similarly 
favored while the present Adminis- 
tration is in office, as a safeguard 
against future Administration 
that may not be quite so enamoured 
of that corporate giant. 

Hilton Hotels, with 


some 


fifteen first 
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class hotels in this country, bought 
out the second largest chain, Statler, 
in 1954. Statler had nine hotels. The 
government brought suit charging 
that the result verged on monopoly 
and placed competitors in jeopardy 
A few months later the government 
announced its consent decree unde 
which Hilton retained five of the nine 
hotels. The two chains were not di 
vorced. Hilton gained a_ perpetual 
immunity for its merger of the two 
chains. The government neve! 
bring suit against it for keeping the 
other five. In this way the Brownell 
concession is everlasting 


can 


A special provision of the anti- 
trust laws permits injured small firms 
to introduce the judgment in a gov 
ernment case as prima-facie evidence 
that the defendant is guilty of an 
illegal conspiracy to restrain trade 
The small firm need only prove it 
has been injured. However, consent 
decrees are not 
quent private suits, so that every con 


admissible in subse 
sent decree is a protection to the de 
fendant. Brownell’s Department of 
Justice favors this approach 


Through patents, A.T. & T. has 
long monopolized the long distance 
facilities and has forced 85 per cent 
of the local telephone operating com 
panies to join Its system on its terms 
The Truman Administration brought 
suit against A.T. & T. in 1949, seek 
ing to break up its relationship to 
Western Electric and to split up the 
latter company so that there 
be real competition in the manufa 
ture of telephones. Last January 
Brownell announced another consent 
decree. The government withdrew its 
plea to separate Western Electric in 
exchange for A.T. & T.’s agreement 
to open up its patent pool to royalty 
free licensing. The result was to save 
A.T. & T. from a deluge of private 
damage suits. Had the government 
pursued and won on its original com- 
plaint, every independent local op 
erating company could have gone to 
court with every expectation of re 
covering three times its damages; 
every aggrieved equipment manufac- 
turer could have done likewise. The 
result would have been effectively to 
stop many other illegal mergers and 
combinations. The consent 


could 


dec ree 
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was not a victory for the people but 
a blessing to the A.T. & T. whose po- 
sition remains unaffected 

Through a pool of electronic pa- 
tents the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has a tight grip 
on the push-button brains of industry. 
It's the kind of control that sent the 
price of its stock soaring to unprece- 
dented heights on the stock exchange. 
The firm made a practice of renting 
rights to its patents at a gross annual 
rental of more than $250,000,000. It 
would not sell, but licensed its ma- 
chines. It set up a system of instruc- 
tion and service that bound every user 
to 1.B.M. The government brought 
suit under the anti-trust laws. Again 
Brownell announced a consent decree 
under which the Corporation is to 
sell, not lease, hereafter. But 1.B.M., 
in its substantially monopolistic po- 
sition, will decide what to charge and 
whom it will help. Words like “rea- 
sonable” and “necessary technical in- 
formation” leave the decision ambig- 
uous and almost entirely in the hands 
of 1.B.M. to interpret. Its position as 
a dominant force remains unchanged. 


With this background of recent de- 
velopments it is not hard to forecast 
the course of the General Motors case. 

The partiality of the present Ad- 
ministration toward giant business is 
revealed in still another way—its 
“open season” attitude toward the ris- 
ing tide of mergers and acquisitions. 
According to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, major corporate mergers rose 
to 846 in 1955, an increase of 37 per 
cent over the 1954 total of 617 mer- 
gers. FTC economists stated that 1955 
mergers were at a 25-year peak, and 
still the rate increased in 1956. 

In the manufacturing and mining 
industries there were 525 mergers in 
1955, the largest number in any post- 
war year and a 38 per cent increase 
over 1954. From 1953 to 1955 there 
were 1,207 major mergers or acquisi- 
tions in manufacturing and mining, 
or 63 per cent more than for the 
1950 to 1952 period. 

Some 70 per cent of the acquiring 
corporations in the 1955 overall ac- 
quisition and merger movement 
among major companies had assets of 
$10 million-or-more, and 33.2 per cent 
were in the $50 million-and-over as- 
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set class. In the preceding six-year 
period 65.5 per cent had been in the 
$10 million-and-over category and 29.4 
per cent were in the $50 million-and- 
over asset group. 

Between 1952 and 1955, manufac 
turing corporations with assets of $100 
million-and-over increased their share 
of the total assets of all manufactur- 
ing corporations from 51.5 per cent 
to 57.1 per cent. If the present rate 
of increase in the concentration of as- 
sets is allowed to continue unchecked, 
the largest corporations will control 
all manufacturing assets within two 
decades. 

Administration favoritism toward 
the giants of industry is shown again 
in the overwhelming concentration of 
defense research contracts in a few 
corporations. The Department of De 
fense awarded a total of $2.3 billion 
in research and development con- 
tracts in fiscal 1956. Of this sum, 94 
per cent went to the big corporations 
More often than not, when the fed- 
eral government grants a contract for 
research and development it agrees 
to give the private contractor patent 
rights on any resulting invention. 
This, in effect, creates the alarming 
situation in which the big corpora 
tions are handed a virtual monopoly 
on new patents in such fields as elec- 
tronics and synthetics. Big firms are 
only waiting now to rush in and [ile 
their patents in the atomic energy 
field to close off the competition they 
pretend to favor. The new technology 
financed with public funds will be 
available exclusively to a relatively 
few large corporations in the absence 
of compulsory licensing, which ought 
to be a major order of business for the 
new Congress despite the expected 
opposition or indifference of the 
Administration. 

In 1947 the top executives of 41 in- 
dustrial corporations (among the larg- 
est 100 in the country) now serving as 
members of the Department of Com- 
merce pro-Big Business Advisory 
Council, contributed $25,500 to a 
“special anti-trust study fund.” Almost 
all of them had been defendants in 
suits brought by the government fo 
violation of the anti-trust laws. The 
chairman of that group was the 
charming George M. Humphrey, Pres 
ident Eisenhower's Secretary of the 
Treasury, who was then head of M 
A. Hanna Company, a large corpora- 
tion with iron ore, steel, shipping, and 


other interests. Six years later, in 1952, 
this Council made a report to the De 
partment of Commerce entitled “Ef 
tective Competition”"—-from the very 
people who have done the most to 
strangle effective competition § in 
America and are most responsible for 
the rule of uniform prices in our bas 
ic industries. Not suprisingly, the re 
port urged the very things that 
have made a mockery of anti-trust 
enforcement 

Blackwell Smith, principal author 
of the report, testified before the 
House Small Business Committee that 
prior to his employment by Hum 
phrey’s Committee, he had been asso 
ciated with a New York advertising 
agency, whose principal industrial 
account was the General Motors 
Corporation. 

Anti-trust enforcement 
withstand further adroit 
from this Administretion 
first administrative agency appoint 
ments was a new chairman to head 
the Federal Trade Commission—-Ed 
ward F. Howrey, a Washington at 
torney, who for many years had 
represented accused corporations in 
FTC and other proceedings. Under 
this gentleman, the same number of 
complaints were issued and the same 
number of companies were charged 
by FTC with violations under the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act in the 33 
months he was in office as in the 
preceding 33 months under his pre 
decessor, former Senator James Mead 
here was, however, one important 
difference. Under Mead the corpora 
tions charged with were 
on the average, approximately eight 


has had to 
resistance 


One ol its 


violations 


times as big as the companies charged 
with violations under Howrey 


Attorney General Brownell mack 
something of a show of his appoint 
ment of a special committee to study 
the anti-trust The attitude ol 
the Administration was revealed in 
the personne! chosen for membership 
on the committee. Professor S$. Ches 
terfield Oppenheim was made chair 
man; he is well known 
“soft” on anti-trust enforcement, to 
put it politely. The committee 
loaded with representatives of the big 
business side of the conflict. The 
chairman went so far as to deny the 
request of two members of the com 


laws 


for being 


was 


25 





mittee, Dean Eugene V. Rostov of 
the Yale University Law School and 
Professor Louis B. Schwartz of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who had 
asked that their dissenting report be 
published in full and not “edited, 
dispersed, and dismembered” through- 
out the 350 pages of the final report. 


Under these conditions it is hardly 
surprising that small and independent 
business is suffering severely. Both 
the number and the rate of small bus- 
iness failures in 1954 and 1955 sub- 
stantially exceeded other postwar 
Ihe number of new businesses 
started in 1955 exceeded the number 
started in 1952 by less than three per 
cent, but the number of business fail- 
ures increased 44 per cent. In the first 
half of 1956 business failures totaled 
6,496, or 15 per cent higher than the 
5,626 failures for the similar 1955 
period. 


years. 


The political orators and the ad- 
vertising hucksters like to tell us there 
is no bigger man than the Smal! Bus- 
inessman. Bigger in self-respect. Big- 
ger in usefulness to his neighbors. 
Bigger in influence on a national way 
of life that “lets any man be his own 
master.” That is what is said in his 
praise while he is made the victim of 
a great economic steamroller by big 
business and of fatal neglect by the 
government 

The present trend toward giant cor- 
porations in industry and in farming 
is a trend away from basic American 
ideals—a trend toward an unwhole- 
some, impersonal economic society in 
which young men and women have no 
greater ambition than to become of- 
ficers in a vast corporate hierarchy. 
It is variously maintained that this 
trend toward bigger units and the 
concentration of economic power is 
“natural”; that it is socially desirable 
and “efficient.” We are being lulled 
into a complacent acceptance of these 
shibboleths by the smooth and wide- 
spread publicity of the self-serving, 
giant corporations and by the un- 
conscious hangover of the Marxian 
dialectic that it’s inevitable. This 
seems to be the position of the present 
Department of Justice. 

Along with this backward move- 
ment we are witnessing a resurgence 
of the discredited, un-American no- 
tion that the only persons qualified to 
counsel and conduct our government 
are those who have executive control 


of the biggest stakes in industrial en- 
terprise. The “masses,” it is felt, can 
be made content with gadgets, but 
they must rely on the guardianship 
of “men of affairs” when it comes to 
the exercise of political and econom- 
ic power. The executives of the big 
corporations are those most often con- 
sulted today. The absurd assumption 
is made that the bigger a company 
the more competent the executive. In 
this way the rulers of big business be- 
come, if not the masters, the most ef- 
fective influence in government. 


Internally, the greatest threat to 
American democracy is the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a few 
thousand men. They run our giant 
corporations, banks, and insurance 
companies, command capital, publish 
the newspapers and magazines of mass 
circulation, and contro! the radio and 
television stations of the country. 
They decide, largely, what people may 
read or see; they channel the invest- 
ments, direct the production of goods, 
seek to shape public opinion and in- 
fluence our political parties. 

The trend toward the further con- 
centration of power must be reversed. 
A good start could be made by the 
present Congress if it would proceed 
to adopt a new graduated income 
tax bill for corporations similar to 
that now in force on individual in- 
comes. Companies with incomes of 
less than $25,000 should not be re- 
quired to pay the present high tax 
rates, while those in the ten, one 
hundred million, and billion dollar 
gross profit brackets should certain- 
ly be required to pay more than the 
rate that prevails on a $100,000 prof- 
it. Several such bills have already 
been introduced in Congress—the 
most realistic by Representative 
Wright Patman of Texas. 


Another step forward would be to 
require the large corporations to pub- 
lish, at least once a year, complete 
profit and loss statements and bal- 
ance sheets on each of their depart- 
ments. In this way, the public could 


at least know whether they are 
crushing competitors by subsidizing 
losses in one part of their business 
out of the protits on another. More- 
over, we would be afforded an op- 


portunity to know something of the 


exorbitant profit rates in bread and 
butter industries like electrical in- 
candescent lamps, that happen to be 
departmental operations of big com- 
panies. Interlocking directorships 
among corporations with more than 
a hundred million dollars in gross 
assets should be prohibited. Our 
patent laws should be rewritten to 
encourage the small and independ 
ent inventor who historically 
always been the principal 
of useful new ideas, all of the self- 
praise publicity of the giant re 
search laboratories to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


has 
crealo! 


Giant power combinations need to 
be decentralized. Efficiency should 
not be narrowly regarded as a mere 
matter of return on private invest- 
ment without regard to what is good 
for the country. Many Americans 
fear that our government may be- 
come too big, but they do not count 
the consequences as they watch a 
corporation like General Motors, in 
private hands, become richer than 
a score of states in the union com- 
bined. The respected American In- 
stitute of Management defended Big 
Business three years ago. But today 
it reports, “The utterly irrespon- 
sible Ford-G.M. production war has 
changed our minds. Bigness can 
crush the small producer huge 
corporations may well have tipped 
the scales [on the question of] re- 
tention of our freedom . . . they must 
not become destructive of that free- 
dom by gaining so much monopoly as 
to restrict freedom of choice, gain 
undue political power or even too 
large a share of the national product.” 

it is this warning from intelligent 
management that Americans need to 
ponder as monopoly becomes ever 
moie powerful and as our govern- 
ment pursues such  wrist-tapping 
practices as moving in only one area 
of a corporation's activities and con- 
luding its legal actions with a con- 
sent decree. A great challenge con- 
fronts our country—one that cannot 
be met if we yield to the voices of 
selfish interests that cry “socialism” 
to conceal the fact that they are bent 
on preventing sound public control 
over their private power. The chal- 
lenge can be met only by courageous- 
ly moving forward with a program 
that meets the aspirations of all our 
people for equality of opportunity 
and the preservation of democracy. 
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Broadway's Best 


by LEWIS FUNKE 


LTHOUGH the 
ater season still has until June to 
run, I feel reasonably safe in assum- 


the Broadway 


ing that the season’s prize-winners are 
already in. It is difficult to see how 
any of our native playwrights could 
surpass Eugene O'Neill's Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night. As for the for- 
eign importations, the race, without 
doubt, is between Jean Anouilh’s The 
Waltz of the Toreadors and Terence 
Rattigan’s Separate Tables. In my 
opinion the unpredictable New York 
Critics Circle must select the 
Frenchman the Anglo-Saxon. 


surely 
ove! 

The O'Neill work is a masterpiece, 
ranking with the best that America’s 
great tragic writer ever created. Fon 
more than four hours, as it unfolds 
its grim story of a tormented family, 
it holds the spectator in its iron grip. 
Sprawling as it is—and it could have 
been cut—it nevertheless has a spell 
binding fascination that only infre- 
quently slackens. And, in the hands 
of one of the theater’s younger direc 
Jose Quintero, and a cast of 
top-flight players, all its values, im- 
plications, and spiritual illumination 
are correctly colored and portrayed. 


tors, 


That we are able to behold a work 
of this stature is most fortunate, be- 
cause it is said that O'Neill himself 
stipulated that the work was not to 
be released until at least twenty-five 
after his death. The reasons 
advanced for this limitation have 
been varied. Long Day's Journey Into 
Night is an intensely personal ac- 
count of the playwright’s life in a 
family wracked by devils. His mother, 
according to the play, was addicted 
to narcotics, the result of a quack 
doctor’s ministrations; his older 
brother was a failure and drunkard, 


years 
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his father a blathering pinch-penny 
In his dedication of the play to 
wife, Carlotta, on their twelith 
anniversary, O'Neill wrote, “Dearest: 
I give you the original script of 
play of old sorrow, written in tears 
and blood. 
it would seem, for a day celebrating 
happiness. But you will understand 
I mean it as a tribute to your love 
and tenderness which me the 
faith in love that enabled me to face 
my dead at last and write this play 
write it with deep pity and unde 
standing and forgiveness for all the 
four haunted Tyrones. [Tyrone was 
the name O'Neill chose for his fam 
ily.] These twelve years, Beloved One, 
have been a Journey into Light. You 
know my gratitude, and my 


his 


this 


A sadly in i:ppropriate gilt 


gave 


love.” 


One reason given after O'Neill's 
death for withholding the play was 
that he felt the New York stage was 
too commercial and unappreciative of 
his work. Evidently he had not been 
pleased with the reception accorded 
his penetratingly conceived The Ice 
man Cometh. Another was that there 
wasn’t an actress in the American 
theater who could satisfactorily 
tray his mother. Still another rea 
son—and this one perhaps the most 
valid-sounding—was that his son, at 
the time a professor at Yale, felt that 
release of the play would hurt him 


pot 


Whatever the reasons, the fact that 
Mrs. O'Neill was finally persuaded 
to release the play is something for 
which we are most grateful. Give 
great credit to those who insisted that 
a full quarter of a century would be 
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ove to 
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note to 


In the Broadway 
tion, Frederic 
finest performances of 
the elder Tyrone, who 


talent in the theater by devotin 


current produ 
March gives one of tl 
his carTcel 


wasted 


self to roles below his capacities 
ply because they assured him ag 
the financial insecurity he kne\ 
child, March digs deeply 
heart and soul of that tortured mai 
Florence Eldridge who is Mrs. Marcl 
in private life, is satisfactory as the 
benighted Mrs. Tyrone. A young 
newcomer, Jason Robards, ]1 

the part of the elder 

what he does with it is 
treasures 
wasted 


into 


wastrel son 
of the 
In the big fou 
though he is bv a 
futile existence, he 1 

and vigor that electrify 
audience. And Bradford Dillman 
portrait of O'Neill as a youth, al 
flicted by tuberculosis, 
make 
knowing already 


one 
season’s 
act, 
solute, 


pow el 


uncertall 
he can his 
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hauntedness of his life, is touching 
true 

How, indeed, can Long Da 
Journey Into Night fail to be re 
garded as the high mark of the 1956 
57 year? 

In its own way, Jean Anouilh’s T/ 


whether 
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theater 


) 
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Waltz of the Toreadors is as fine an 
evening as any intelligent theatergoer 
could wish for. Out of a totally dif- 
ferent milieu from O'Neill's, Anouilh 
is one of the top three, with Henry 
de Montherlant and Jean-Paul Sartre, 
of the contemporary French theater. 
Anouilh seems to have looked life 
squarely in the eye, felt most deeply 
its implications and its imadequacies 
and—laughed. Throughout all his 
plays runs the assumption that com- 
munication between human _ beings 
does not exist. His plays have been 
described as “black or rose” according 
to whether he has decided to make 
us cry or laugh with his pessimism. 

The Waltz of the Toreadors is the 
story of the General Saint-Pe, a mid- 
dle aged, comic-character general who 
for seventeen years has stayed within 
beck and call of a wife whose in- 
validism turns out to be self-inflicted 
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by jealousy. Through these years, 
though he has snatched at carnal 
pleasure whenever he could, he has 
never seduced the woman with whom 
he fell in love in his youth and who, 
it seems, has waited for him. Yet in 
the end General Saint-Pe discovers 
that the woman he has loathed but 
felt obliged not to hurt actually has 
betrayed him—and the woman he has 
loved has made a fool of him. 

By all the lights of Gallic logic 
this play calls for harrowing tragedy. 
But Anouilh is not of the “all black” 
mood in this play. It turns out to be 
a rollicking farce calling for low- 
comedy performances. Underneath 
the farce, however, the play is full 
of sardonic bitterness, wistfulness, and 
a touch of inescapable poignancy. 
General Saint-Pe is a lonely man who 
knows that his sundry amatory ad- 
ventures cannot bring him the warm- 
ing comfort of love and that love 
alone could assuage his loneliness. 
Though he has lived for this love, in 
the end it betrays him. Consider the 
remarkable achievement this play is. 
\ll the time you should be tearful, 
you are forced to laugh not only be- 
cause Anouilh has conceived his char- 
acters with the most sophisticated 
umusement but because he has a gift 
for wrapping up platitudinous con- 
ventions with his tongue stuck sharp- 
ly in his cheek. 

Rising every inch of the way to 
this oddly exhilarating exercise is a 
splendid cast under the extremely 
expert ministrations of the veteran 
director, Harold Clurman. For the 
main role Sir Ralph Richardson has 
come from England to give us an 
hilarious portrait that encompasses 
both the cartoon-caricature qualities 
of the general as well as his wistful 
yearning. Mildred Natwick, as the 


bed-ridden wife, never has been bet- 


ter, displaying all the erosive nag- 
ging of the vilest vixen. And John 
\bbott is superb as the bland visiting 
physician and old friend who knows 
the vagaries of life and love. 

The third play, Separate Tables, 
really is two short plays, both of them 
studies in loneliness, tied together 
in that they have the same setting— 
an English seaside boarding house— 
and several of the same characters. 
One play depicts the meeting between 
a wife and her former husband; the 
other is a study of the reactions of a 
group of people when they discover 


that a rettred army man who has 
been a guest at the boarding house 
been arrested for molesting a 
strange woman in a movie house 


has 


In both plays, Rattigan shows a 
more serious vein and a more prob 
ing mind than usual. He sees his 
people with understanding and hu 
manity. The moment in the first play 
when the hitherto cold and vain wife, 
who realizes that her years are slip 
ping away and she cannot face the 
years ahead alone, tries to make 
peace with the man she once spurned 
and drove to despair, is a wiumph of 
insight. Even more stirring is the 
end of the second play when a young, 
anemic, lonely girl shakes off the 
domination of her mother and de- 
fends the ostracized army man in his 
moment of utter desolation. 

Portraying the wife and girl is 
Margaret Leighton; the spurned hus- 
band and army man are the creations 
of Eric Portman. Both are extremely 
able and magnetic performers, and 
they give to Separate Tables a skill 
that helps make it one of the season's 
durable experiences. 

With three such attractions avail- 
able on Broadway, why should the 
year seem to be shaping up as a dis- 
appointment in general? Well, look 
at the three. Two of the productions 
are by foreign playwrights, and one 
by an American dead for three years 
At this writing, with one or two ex 
ceptions, our playwrights this season 
have given us nothing but treacle and 
trash. Last year at this time we were 
savoring from our home grown talent 
The Diary of Anne Frank, A View 
From the Bridge, No Time for Ser 
geants, A Hatful of Rain, The Lark 
and The Matchmaker. Now we have 
as popular hits Auntie Mame and 
Uncle Willie—hits largely because of 
their respective stars, Rosalind Rus 
sell and Menasha Skulnick 

The reasons for the drop of the 
graph are difficult to assess. It is 
simply one of the facts of the theater 
that there are cycles of feast and 
famine. But several factors are ap 
parent. This year our writers do not 
seem to have much to say. Or is it 
that they have become so involved 
with psychoanalysis and its expla- 
nations of human behavior that they 
(momentarily, it is hoped) have lost 
sight of the fact that drama is conflict 
and conviction? Like it or not, drama 
demands a point of view. 
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Lost and Found 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


~ IS arguable whether movie pro 
ducers really have done much hard 
seeking after the “lest audience” of 
mature film goers in the past few 
years. During that time, we have 
heard constant reiterations of indus- 
try anguish over the defection of 
masses of paying pleasure seekers 
to television, and frequent admoni- 
tions that the most powerful defenses 
against the attractions of free medi- 
ocrity are to be found not in elabor- 
ated gimmickry, but in better quality. 
What has reached the distended 
theater screens, however, generally 
has not been more mature—although 
it may be granted that there has been 
a burnishing of a veneer of sophisti- 
cation, so as to require changes in 
the Production Code of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, for 
the first time since its adoption in 
1930. It is now permissible, at least, 
for films to recognize that drug ad- 
diction, prostitution, abortion, and 
kidnapping do exist—although ad- 
mirably specific strictures are put 
upon their portrayal. It is thereby 
assured, we may well fear, that 
films treating these subjects may dis- 
courage the practice of evil as effect- 
ively as have those multitudes of movie 
moralities preving, in delicious detail, 
that brutality is wicked and that crime 
does not pay. 

The move to modify the Code may 
have something to do with the desire 
to recapture those whom television 
has lured away from regular movie 
attendance. But it would be unwise 
io hope for any spectacular elevation 
of the general level of movie matur- 
ity, under the impetus of mere per- 
mission to be less naive. For one 
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thing, it is questionable whether the 
majority of producers really conceive 
their potential audience to be more 
worldly than it used to be—or 
whether they understand the nature 
and size of this audience to begin 
with. 

The considered assumption in the 
industry is that an audience of 25 
million is about the largest that can 
be attracted in this country by a pop- 
ular feature film. Religious epics like 
The Robe, Quo Vadis, and The Ten 
Commandments are exceptions, draw- 
ing large numbers of church-goers 
and others who attend the movies 
only infrequently—and hence cannot 
be counted as either a lost or found 
audience, as far as regular patronage 
is concerned. The same may hold, 
too, for unusual, specially presented 
spectaculars, like Cinerama, Around 
the World In 80 Days, and other 
rarities. 


When the maximum audience of 
25 million does go to see a film, it 
forms around a core of habitual 
movie goers, principally young peo- 
ple under 30, the most faithful of 
whom are under 20. Since response 
to entertainment on the part of this 
audience is largely a matter of habit, 
it is not surprising that an easier, 
cheaper way of satisfying the addic- 
tion should be attractive. To the 
seeming corroboration of those who 
blame television for all the economic 
evils of the movie industry, great 
chunks of the core audience have 
broken away from the theaters, re- 
turning only irregularly, apparently 
for what cannot be duplicated on the 
screens at home. The loyal remain- 


der—still large, albeit relatively de 
pleted—is dominated, in numbers 
and therefore in preferences, by 
adolescents. Hence it comes about 
here, as in so many other aspects of 
our popular culture, that the pam 
pered disaffections of immaturity de 
termine much of what is produced 
The present surfeit of films of glori 
fied violence, horrific fantasy, and 
rock-n-roll frenzy at once ensures 
the attendance of the chronologically 
and perpetually immature, and rein- 
forces the discouragement with the 
movies of the vastly larger ly po 
tential audience for better, more ma 
ture films. 

The common producers’ notion 
that they are making films for the 
largest possible audience is demon 
strably unrealistic, as the actual audi 
ence is only a fragment—-as much a 
special coterie as is the elite of high 
brows or eggheads for whom it is 
supposedly uneconomical to make 
movies. The notion, moreover, is 
fundamentally fallacious, as 
sertory maximum audience of 25 
million has been established post hoc 
after at least an equal, and probably 
a much larger, number of people have 
left the theaters the great 
majority of films simply were not 
worth seeing. 


the as 


because 


These people make up the real 
audience the movies lost through de 
liberate immaturity and proliferated 
mediocrity—beginning some time be 
fore the obtrusion of television. From 
the end of World War II to 1952, 
an estimated 40 million persons, who 
had been attending the movies sev 
eral times a month, steadily with 
drew from the theaters. This figure 
is generally accepted by the well in 
formed, such as Gilbert Seldes and 
Arthur Mayer. But it can be argued 
that a wartime peak is an unfair 
norm, and that the real potential is 
smaller. The most conservative esti 
mate, however, must still bulk very 
large, compared to the true size of 
the hard core of regulars, led by 
adolescents, who are apprehensively 
catered to by producers and exhib 
itors—favor that is appreciated, in 
cidentally, by a degree of vandalism 
that has become nothing less than a 
national calamity for theater owners. 

The late Alfred Starr, 


who was 


29 





Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Theatre Owners of Amer- 
ica, and one of the most intelligently 
articulate representatives of the exhi 
bition end of the movie business, 
made what he called a “safe guess” 
of the size of the lost audience, writ- 
ing in Vartety in January, 1954: 


or 


“They are 25,000,000 people who 
like and need entertainment and 
who, by and large, are well able to 
pay for it. These people have been 
literally driven out of the motion 
picture theater by the industry's 
insistence on aiming most of its 
ywroducts at the lowest level, and 
c its failure to devise a system of 
adequate communciation with its 
potential audience.” 


Calling upon producers to create 
better films, and upon exhibitors to 
present them intelligently to people 
of intelligence, and not as if all 
movies are to be merchandised with 
identical flackery, Starr asserted that 
the lost audience “ need not be 
permanently lost to motion pictures.” 
That it was not merely attracted to 
other mass media is the crucial con- 
sideration in support of this optimis- 
tic view. The period following World 
War II was not only the time during 
which television became practical 
and practically universal. There was 
a volcanic upthrust of the education- 
al level of a large portion of 
the population—significantly exem- 
plified by the tens of millions of vet 
erans who took advantage of the first 
and Korean GI Bills of Rights. It is 
surely early to evaluate the cultural 
effects of the educational seismism 
that continues to shake our society. 
But the tremors may have been ef 
fective in disturbing the geology of 
our culture along the fault plane of 
the movies, as the movement of mil- 


lions suggests 


That these millions have not lost 
interest in films, but only in bad 
films, and actually may be seeking to 
express their interest in ways beyond 
the conventional movie pattern of sen- 
sationalized triviality, may be the 
meaning of certain signs of serious 
cinema enthusiasm. Most significant 
is the growth of the circuit of small 
“art” which foreign 
films, documentaries, and others out 
side the regular commercial categor- 


theaters show 


30 


ies of the industry. There are now 
more than 450—a small proportion of 
the total of 24,000 movie theaters in 
the country, to be sure. But their ex- 
istence makes possible a different 
form of distribution, allowing un- 
usual films to build up their audiences 
gradually, and to circulate for long 
periods of time 

Several American films have taken 
advantage of this circuit, demonstrat- 
ing that production of off-beat, ma- 
ture films is economically practicable 
even in the United States. Marty, for 
example, began its memorably suc- 
cessful cycle of exhibition in art the 
aters; the special success made pos- 
sible the later, general success. Treat 
ing Lilt as if it were foreign made, 
M-G-M arranged for a showcase run 
in a New York art theater that went 
on for more than two years. This 
permitted a respectable tour of the 
regular circuits that would have been 
initially impossible for so atypical a 
film—besides building appeal for 
Leslie Caron, whose charms do not 
lend themselves to conventional flack 
ery. The same method is being used 
for Lust for Life, in which Kirk 
Douglas plays Vincent Van Gogh: a 
film that seriously attempts, at least, 
to portray a great painter, and which 
never could fb ve been made 
ordinary mass distribution in mind, 
except as a dead-loss, self-indicted 
“prestige” picture 


with 


Nearly a dozen books dealing with 
film history or aesthetics are present- 
ly in various stages of production: 
another sign of serious cinema enthus- 


iasm. Colleges and universities are 
showing an enormous interest in the 
movies, particularly in increasing 
numbers of dealing with 
audio-visual methods of teaching and 
communication. One Hollywood com- 
pany, Hecht-Hill-Lancaster, recently 
queried 300 institutions on whether 
they would be interested in a study 
project for classroom use following 
the details of production of a film to 
be directed by Alexander Mackend- 
rick of George Bernard Shaw’s The 
Devil’s Disciple. Almost 200 replied 
in the affirmative, and Professor Ken- 
neth MacGowan of the Department 
of Theater Arts at U.C.L.A., who 
used to be a producer in Hollywood 
has been appointed to supervise the 
project 

During the ten years, the 
growth of serious film groups—some 


courses 


past 


associated with museums or colleges, 
and all freeiy dedicated—has 
erratic, occasionally spectacular, and 
always significant. By the summer 
of 1955, about 600 groups were count 
ed in the formation of the American 
Federation of Film Societies. Some 
aspects of the film society 

are not praiseworthy. There are fr 
quent tendencies, for example, 
wards deliberate 
elite mentality 
spurious. Some 
advertise the 
their showings, in medical, 
psychiatric, and “experi 
mental” films are presented to titil 
late audiences ostensibly jaded by the 
blatant sensationalism of theatrical 
movies. However, most of those 
attend film screenings are 
seeking the serious and unusual: 
fundamentally the experience of 
cinema as an art—and with a 
tradition, that can be appreciated in 
the rehearsal of old films of historica] 
and aesthetic significance 


This consideration may sug 
gest a reason for the sudden troubles 
of many film societies in the last year 
or so—as well as a final, fascinating 
possibility that the potential audi 
ence for better, mature films may in 
crease, albeit without deliberate 
cultivation. A profound change in 
the relationship of the movies and 
television took place in 1955, after 
the gates were opened releasing floods 
of feature movies for televised repro- 
duction. This happened largely ac 
cording to a consent 
rovernment anti-trust suit against the 
major film companies on the grounds 
of refusal to the exhibition 
of 16mm prints where this might 
compete with regular 35mm _ exhibi 
tion in theaters. 

The films newly available to tele 
vision were mostly old—and mostly 
terrible. But many had been famous 
hits in their day, and were a part of 
the cinematic tradition. Effects upon 
theater attendance were immediately 
apparent. When a famous old film 
ran on television, the infamous new 
films in the theaters did not draw 
Effects were soon felt, too, in many 
film societies, as the range of his 
torically significant material avail 
able on home screens now extended 
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movement 
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from the earliest days of silent films 
to the very recent products of inde- 
pendent producers, who often sold 
television exhibition rights a scant 
year or so after a film had had its 
initial theatrical circulation. 

Television itself has suffered great- 
ly because of its new wealth of old 
material, that almost everywhere 
overwhelmed what was left of live 
production. But something else may 
be happening that can have revolu- 
tionary effects upon appreciation and 
production of films in the future. 
For, millions of viewers now seeing 
the old movies for the first time are 
taking an intensive course, as it were, 
in the “literature” of the screen. It 
is as if the writings of the Nineteenth 
Century, hitherto only remembered 
by those who were living when they 
appeared, were suddenly made avail- 
able to readers of our time. To be 
literate in any literature requires 
conversance with the past. In the 
case of film, this had become pro- 
gressively more difficult for the great- 
er number of new viewers, who could 
not go to museums and film socie- 
ties even if they so desired. In any 
case, a library of films is quite dif- 
ferent from one of books. A movie 
cannot simply be taken down from a 
shelf for leisurely study. Only a few 
libraries in the country make it pos- 
sible for specialists to see films they 
require for serious work, in the man- 
ner of reference. 


Even watching ancient trash can 
throw new light on new trash. The 
movies have always emphasized the 
immediately novel. Habitual movie- 
goers are picked by whatever cur 
rents are passing, and carried along 
wherever they go. The moment one 
feels outside the current, as in watch- 
ing a movie out of an obviously dif- 
ferent time and place, one has begun 
to criticize rather than blindly ex 
perience, and a critical attitude de- 
veloping towards a continuity of ex- 
periences is one facet of maturity. If 
a new cinematic literacy does emerge 
from the rehearsal of filmic tradition 
on television, it will itself reach for 
literacy and maturity in new works 
for the screen. The lost audience for 
eood movies may have new recruits, 
in an ever proliferating supply. And 
so increasingly vast an audience will 
not be hard for film makers to find 
if they care to try hard enough in 
their seeking 
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THE 
PEOPLE'S 
FORUM X 


Point of No Return 
Dear Sirs 


Our foreign relations procedure conjures 
up the picture of a man who accuses a neigh 
bor of being a danger and then steps out 
and takes a haymaker swing at him, and 
when the neighbor naturally swings right 
back, claims this proves he was right and 
screaming for law enforcement 

This trick is well known in Dulles dipl 
macy and when the President opened 1957 
with warlike threats aimed at Russia in the 
Mid-East and had a cool reception, Mr 
Dulles knew that the inevitable Kremlin 
reply-in-kind could be used to spark the sad 
business. Soon as the expected reply came 
Slick Dick, the Prince of Demagogues, led 
the pack with screams that the Communist 
“blast” dramatically underscored the need 
for leaving “no vacuum” in the area 

The chancelleries of the world view the 
unprecedented peacetime military budget as 
an underwriting for “prosperity” and the 
saber-rattling as a whip for putting it over 
And if the lads in the Capitol Squirrel Cage 
would stop whirling long enough to clean 
their ears and lay them close to the ground 
in their home bailiwicks they would be 
amazed at the extent to which this opinion 
is concurred in by the plain voters, one- 
third of whose earned income is confiscated 
—in major part for stoking the hell fire of 
war fears 

Suppose that the Kremlin, which has its 
moments of humor, instead of retorting in 
kind had simply replied: “All right friends 
We're wise to that old gag. We realize that 
your 1956 economy had some low spots. A 
budget that will maintain the illusion of 
‘prosperity’ is regarded as vital to the Grand 
Old Party. War scare is the easy way to a 
vastly overstuffed budget. Just get a ‘mad 
statement from the Kremlin. That will do 
the trick. Well, sorry, but we are not mad 
We are amused. No dice this time, Mr 
Dulles and associates.’ But history isn't like 
that! The unprecedented peacetime military 
prop placed under the national economy is 
a false work that can bring disaster. Two- 
thirds of that unimaginable $72,000,000,000 
is for “defense,” defense against the in- 
creased Kremlin defense activities forced by 
this “defense.” An idiot race! Throwing 
$45,000,000,000 into the maw of war, with 
20 per cent of our citizens still living below 
a decent standard and schools and housing 
in critical shortage 

For a world that retains any remnant of 
sanity the atomic threat leaves no choice but 


the way of non-violence. Catastrophic mod 
ern weapons have brought war to the point 
f no return. War no longer means victory 
for either side but ruin for both. If civiliza 
tion is to be saved, all our thinking must be 
oriented to new directions—just the opposite 
to the jingoism which the President 
launched 1957 

Is it too late for honest thought and plain 
speaking? Are the White House and the 
State Department incapable of or 
petent for negotiation on an open 
tional basis? 


with 


incom 


and ra 


ALLISTON CraGcc 
Charles, W. Va 


Two-Fold Protest 


Dear Sirs: 


I want to protest two things in the Jan- 
uary issue of The Progressive: 

1. The placing of Martin Luther King’s 
name way down your Holiday Greetings’ list 
after entertainers and a lot of phony liberals 
I wrote Time he should have been nominated 
Man-of-the-Year. 

2. There is only one mention of the vic 
tims of the West's bombs in Port Said and 
that by the heroic Milton Mayer. I suppose 
The Progressive would not dare to offer just 
words of sympathy for a situation the hulla 
baloo over the Hungarians covers so nicely 

For the minuscule number of Progressive 
readers who wonder where American qen 
erosity and sense of fair play are when th: 
darker skinned peoples of the world are hurt 
I would like to let them there is an 
Emergency Committee for Relief of Egyptian 
War Victims at 20 West 40th Street, New 
York City 18 

I hope you will get a 
gether to print this 

Yone U. StTArrorp 
W. Springfield, Mass 


know 


little courage t 


Deliberate Misstatements 
Dear Sirs 


As a reasonably long-time subscriber, I 
cannot easily believe the editorial policy of 
The Progressive deliberate mis 
statements or facts, e.g. “Is 
rael shown refusal to negotiate son 
of the issues in conflicts between herself an 
the whole world around her.” “A Record 
of Israel's Peace Offers to Arab States 
secured from the Consulate of Israel, proves 


condones 


coloration of 
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in essence that Israe! has offered to negotiate 
all issues, down the line. 

You refer to her “truculence” and appar- 
ently deplore the fact that “she threw away 
much of her stature as a lonely, besieged 
republic." Do you honestly believe, in the 
face of the reality of the present situation, 
that an “attitude of sweetness and light” 
would have influence on her hostile, boldly 
threatening enemies? In my anguished eyes, 
she remains a “lonely, besieged republic,” 
too small, too vulnerable to sit idly by and 
wait for annihilation. I, for one, (a pacifist 
at heart) am glad. We are not presently 
including her liquidation in our pious lamen- 
tations over the fate of helpless Hungary. 

Mrs. JEAN B. Moreen 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘Rocks in Return’ 


Dear Sirs 


I want to commend Lillian Ott on her 
letter in defense of Israel in the January 
Progressive. She is right to raise the devil 
with the sanctimonious do-gooders who al- 
ways advise Israel to’ present the other 
cheek. The despoilers of Indian America who 
live, ever so comfortably, in glass houses 
shouldn't throw pebbles for they may get 
rocks in return. 

Jose Gonzaca Y Goya 
Santiago de Cuba 


Leaves Us 


Dear Sirs: 

Another word concerning this fatuous 
statement in your recent editorial on the 
Middle East, “Israel threw away much of 
her stature as a lonely, beseiged republic.” 
How much stature is there to being be- 
sieged? What values and satisfactions are 
there in being lonely? 

From time to time, self laudatory com- 
ments have appeared in The Progressive, 
proclaiming India to be athirst for the truth, 
as it can only be obtained from The Pro- 
gressive. Please transfer the remainder of 
my subscription to someone in that truth- 
hungry sub-continent. It is just possible that 
none of the great and mighty in the United 
Nations will be so tactless or impolite as to 
intimate that India has committed moral 
wrong by its forcible seizure of Kashmir, 
and ought to discontinue its use of force in 
international relations. Perhaps your publi- 
cation will get this message across. 

But don't send any more issues to me. 

Harotp M. KoeniGsBerG 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Shocked 


Dear Sirs 

I was surprised and shocked by your edi- 
torial, “Both Your Houses”, in a recent 
issue 

How can you possibly consider Soviet 
action in Hungary and the Anglo-French 
expedition in Egypt as equally bad? How 
dare you speak of Anglo-French “invasion” 
in Egypt wher the role and obvious pur- 
pose of these two nations was to protect the 
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Suez Canal and put an end to the Israeli- 
Egyptian conflict? 

Who made the Suez Canal? Who man- 
aged the Canal for over half a century? 
Why did the Egyptians abandon their shares 
in the Suez Canal Company? Who broke 
the contract between Egypt and France and 
Britain? Who forced the British forces to 
leave the Canal? 

As your knowledge of history seems to 
be pretty short, I will answer these ques- 
tions, just to refresh your memory: 

A Frenchman built the Canal. Egypt be- 
ing unable to manage the Canal, Britain 
bought her shares and jointly with France 
managed the Canal without causing prej- 
udice or injury to anybody. 

Then the United States forced the British 
forces to leave the Canal Zone. It had been 
agreed that after a certain number of years 
the Canal would become entirely Egyptian. 
But Nasser’s action set the whole affair 
ablaze and you will readily understand that 
Britain and France could not accept that 
without doing something about it. 

You perfectly well know that most of oil 
supplies to Europe come through the Suez 
Canal and you can jolly well see what a 
mess it is here since the Canal has been 
closed. 

Now, tell me something: how about giv- 
ing back the Panama Canal to the Pan- 
:manians? After all, the situation is much the 
same, except that U.S. forces are there in 
full strength, right in Panama territory. 

I wouldn't dare be so crude and out- 
spoken if I didn’t feel a sincere liking for 
the American people. I just wouldn't bother 
if I didn’t care about the Americans. But I 
happen to sympathize with Americans (to 
work for Americans, as a matter of fact) 
and to have very good friends in the States. 

That is why such opinions expressed by 
your magazine disappoint me terribly and 
make me feel that my American friends do 
not share our views on these important po- 
litical problems. 

Anpre Faure Beautieu 
Paris, France 


Zionist Totalitarianism 


Dear Sirs: 


Lillian Ott's letter in the January issue, 
“In Defense of Israel,” was full of many 
untruths. In addition, she befouled her argu- 
ment by calling the President stupid and the 
Secretary of State anti-Semitic. 

It seems inconceivable that Miss Ott 
could argue that Israel was born out of the 
horrors of Nazism, and even more incon- 
ceivable that war is the best cure for 
loneliness. 

Israel was not born out of the horrors of 
Nazism. Various leading Zionists have made 
it clear that Zionism is not to be confused 
with refugeeism. As one leading Zionist put 
it: “Zionism is not a product of the second 
World War, nor of the first. Were there no 
displaced Jews in Europe, and were there 
free opportunities for Jewish immigration in 
other parts of the world at this time, Zion- 
ism would still be an imperative necessity.” 

Miss Ott has nothing to say about the 
Zionist terrorist groups that bombed govern- 
ment buildings and installations, nor of the 


outrages of the Stern Gang, climaxed by 
the assassination of the British minister of 
state for the Middle East. 

Dr. Judah L. Magness, president of the 
Hebrew University of Palestine, is quoted 
by Alfred M. Lilienthal in What Price Is- 
rael?, as characterizing the movement in 
Israel as “Zionist totalitarianism,’ which, he 
‘said, is trying to bring “the entire Jewish 
people under its influence by force and 
violence.” 

If Miss Ott were to respond by calling 
me anti-Semitic, she would be wrong again. 
I am not anti-Semitic, for I am Semitic 

Micwaet A. SHapm, M.D 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


Help Spanish Exiles 
Dear Sirs: 


I am writing this letter to whomsoever it 
may concern, i.e. you. The Spanish Civil 
War ended eighteen years ago. There are 
still between 150,000 and 200,000 exiles who 
will not go back. 

Most of the exiles have made good. They 
have acquired an independent position some- 
times in difficult circumstances; and in some 
cases—in Mexico, for instance—they have 
contributed powerfully to the culture and 
prosperity of their adoptive abode. 

But the handicapped ones—by language, 
trade, age, illness, or other circumstances— 
have been and are living a hard life. 

The Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc. (80 East 
llth Street, N.Y.C. 3), founded four years 
ago, is taking care of them. The Committee 
needs your help. 

SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
Oxford, England 


Darrow Centenary 


Dear Sirs: 

The centenary of Clarence Darrow, the 
most famous of American defense attorneys, 
will occur April 18, 1957, but will be com- 
memorated, in a day-long program, under 
the auspices of The Adult Education Council 
of Greater Chicago, May 1, 1957. 

In connection with this commemoration, | 
have been asked to assemble exhibits of vari- 
ous kinds that will serve to depict the man 
Darrow and his many-sided career, as law- 
yer, writer, civic leader, public official, civil 
libertarian, individualist, lecturer, and teach- 
er. I am eager to secure the loan of letters, 
briefs, manuscript and legal material in gen- 
eral, books, pamphlets, circulars, and printed 
material generally, photographs, cartoons, 
drawings and other pictorial material—in 
short, anything that will revitalize Darrow, 
his personality, and his career. 

I would like to obtain material on such 
famous cases as those involving Debs, Mc- 
Namara, Haywood, Moyer and Pettibone, 
Sweatt, Scopes, Loeb and Leopold, Massie, 
et al. All of the material will be insured 
and otherwise protected while in our 
possession. 

Ermer Gertz 
Suite 1351 

120 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Four on Russia 


RussIAN JOURNEY, by William O. 
Douglas. Doubleday. 255 pp. $4.50. 
RUSSIA STALIN: ‘THE 
EMERGING Edward 
Crankshaw. Viking. 264 pp. $3.75. 
Tue Bic THAw, by C. L. Sulz- 
berger. Harper. 275 pp. $4. 
RUSSIA AND AMERICA: DANGERS AND 
Prospects, by Henry L. Roberts 
Foreword by John J. McCloy. Harper. 


251 pp. $5.50. 


WITHOUT 
PATTERN, by 


Reviewed by 


Robert P. Browder 


HE RECENT changes in Soviet 

tactics and leadership and the ac- 
companying relaxation of the bar- 
riers to travel in the U.S.S.R. have 
inspired a flood of descriptive and 
interpretive literature reminiscent of 
the early Thirties. As was true then, 
the production ranges from careful, 
knowledgeable, and restrained evalua- 
tions to impressionistic and uncritical 
accounts. The volumes under re. 
view are representative of the first 
category. 

In point of time, the appraisals of 
Justice Douglas and Edward Crank- 
shaw take precedence. Both are 
based on visits to Russia in the late 
summer and early fall of 1955, soon 
after the initiation of a liberalized 
Soviet visa policy. 

Although Justice Douglas (Russian 
Journey) had no particular back- 
ground in Russian affairs, his legal 
training, broad cultural interests, and 
extensive travels made him a percep- 
tive observer. His long-time study of 
the peoples of Asia gave him an un- 
usual advantage when he received 
the rare opportunity of travel in cen- 
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tral Russia. Douglas was impressed 
with the economic development of 
Soviet Central Asia. But he found 
the non-Russian population living 
under a poorly veiled colonialism 
marked by many forms of discrimina- 
tion. Nationalism and Islam are 
being, if not crushed, at least emascu 
lated by the policies of Moscow 
Despite Justice Douglas’ sometimes 
deceptively elementary commentary, 
he appears to be well aware of the 
realities of Soviet rule. He recognizes 
the greater and more subtle chal- 
lenges presented the United States by 
post-Stalinist tactics and strongly 
urges a more imaginative and under- 
standing response. He sees with espe- 
cial clarity the magnetism which 
Moscow exerts on the newly emerging 
peoples of the East, who react to the 
paternalistic ideology and economic 
development of the Soviet Union 
quite differently from representatives 
of the West. 

Russia Without Stalin is Edward 
Crankshaw’s third book on the Soviet 
Union. Like its predecessors it is 
distinguished by brilliance of expres- 
sion, wit, and provocative, often un- 
orthodox, interpretations. For the 
most part, Crankshaw shares the 
impressions of Douglas, but with a 
more obvious note of optimism. 
Some of this hopefulness no doubt 
stems from his comparison of the 
conditions and atmosphere of 1955 
with those of 1947, when he com 
pleted his last tour in Russia. 

Crankshaw does not, of course, ex- 
pect Russia to reject socialism or t 
cease being a problem to the rest of 
the world. His hopes are centered 
rather on the new possibilities of- 
fered by the improving economic 
situation of the Russian people and 
their slowly emerging discovery of 


their potential! within 
Russia. He suspects that it will be 


impossible for 


own pow er 


any Soviet leader to 
revert to Stalinism, though he doe 

underestimate the continuing 
W ise! 
future Ru 


nobody in 
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poles wil! radually a 


ferment subsides 
title of The Big Ti ! 
theme of C. L. Sulzbe 
soviet 


as the 

1 he 
reveals the 
and satellit 


ger’s survey of 


areas, based on his observations dur 
ing a recent trip and upon his fund 
of knowledge as a foreign affairs spe 
the New York Times. It is 
replete with facts and figures, his 
torical background, description and 
interpretation, but all are presented 
in such an eminently readable and 
interesting fashion that anyone wish 
ing to learn more about the Soviet 
enigma can open it with an assurance 


cialist of 


of pleasure as well as instruction 

Che author’s conclusions are more 
cautious than his title would suggest 
The success and direction of the pres 
ent transitional period are still ur 
clear. It is an “autocracy without an 
autocrat.” Surface tensions have been 
relaxed, but the all-pervasive stat 
control continues. Economic condi 
tions are better and industry 
made phenomcnal advances, but the 
lag in agricultural production con 
tinues to be a frustrating problem to 
the planners and a major factor in 
the inability of the regime to 
greater progress in the improvement 
of living standards. 

Like Douglas and Crankshaw, Sul: 
berger deplores the West's confusion 
and blindness in not comprehending 
and exploiting the latent possibilities 
ef present Soviet tactics. In particu 
lar, he is concerned about our failuré 
to work for the attainable in I 
Europe, namely Titoism, and 
proclivity for the unrealistic, though 
certainly desirable, goal of “libera 
tion.” Recent events indicate that 
the Administration may now be mov 
ing hesitantly toward the policy he 


recommends 


Russia and America by Henry L 
Roberts is a sober analysis of many 
of the problems raised by the other 
books under review as they affect 


has 


make 


ster! 


oul 
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American relations with the Soviet 
Union. It is distinguished by its pre- 
cision of presentation, its sanity, and, 
at least to the student of the subject, 
by the familiarity of its considera- 
tions. This is not to reflect in any 
way upon its value—quite the con- 
trary—but to welcome its re-affirma- 
tion of the fact that there are no 
panaceas, trick moves, or easy answers 
for the problems posed. In their gen- 
eral outlines, the considerations that 
must go into American policy-mak- 
ing, the various avenues of action, 
and their respective objectives and 
consequences would seem to be rela- 
tively clear. 

The closely reasoned analysis of 
both John McCloy’s foreword and 
Roberts’ text, though they represent 
the considered judgment of their 
authors, draw heavily upon the re- 
sults of the study and discussion of 
their subject by an extremely able 
group of informed men brought to- 
gether for this purpose by the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Relations. The group 
held a series of meetings over a two- 
year period (1953-1955) with the 
assistance of a professional research 
staff headed by Roberts. 

It would be helpful if a great many 
Americans would take the time to 
read this study with care in order to 
understand better the possibilities 
and limitations of United States for- 


eign policy. 


Independent Spirits 


THE ORWELL READER: FICTION, ES- 


SAYS AND REPORTAGE BY GEORGE OR- 
WELL. With an _ Introduction by 
Richard H. Rovere. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 456 pp. $5.95. 

A Piece oF My MIND: REFLECTIONS 
aT sixty, by Edmund Wilson. Farrar, 
Straus, and Cudahy. 239 pp. $3.75. 


Re viewed by 


Louis Filler 


EORGE ORWELL poses prob- 

lems because, passed by in the 
Nineteen Thirties, when he could 
have been useful, he is already being 
misused by people who can claim 
relationship with him. I have in 
mind not so much the droves of Ani- 
mal Farm, who take Nineteen-Eighty 
Four to be an anti-communist sermon, 
but at least two of his associates whose 
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writings contain tricky traits for 
which I lack space here. 1 suppose 
the moral is that no one can be held 
responsible for his followers and asso- 
ciates. Take, for example, Orwell's 
courage, in defying “radical” and 
“liberal” cliches, and insisting on see- 
ing the corruption in Spanish Repub- 
lican ranks which lost Spain to the 
Fascists. His Home to Catalonia, a 
drastic failure in 1938, is now highly 
esteemed; but who has undertaken 
to apply its analysis of Spanish con- 
ditions of the time to those back 
home? 

Not Edmund Wilson, who was one 
of the “leftists,” and who is interest- 
ing here because he, too, has been 
touted as honest and individual, and 
the best of American critics to boot. 
I think he is, alas; and the differences 
between Orwell and Wilson are illum- 
inating. Both were independent spir- 
its, “gentlemen,” literary men who 
wrote novels, and passed through 
Marxist phases, and took the world 
for subject matter. Wilson claimed 
a bit more authority in poetry, and 
his most substantial literary work, 
Axel’s Castle, dealt with the Symbol- 
ists. At this point, differences be- 
tween Wilson and Orwell begin to 
multiply. 

Orwell's unspiced prose has been 
held against him. I cite Lionel Tril- 
ling’s introduction to the resurrected 
Homage to Catalonia rather than 
Rovere’s introduction to the present 
Reader because Trilling sums up so 
much better what passes for criticism 
today. Rovere is more useful for some 
biographical passages. He praises Or- 
well, which is neither here nor there, 
and deems him influential upon pres 
ent-day writers, which is doubtful. 
But to the extent that he finds it 
“downright embarrassing” to explain 
the “left” which Orwell exposed, his 
introduction becomes merely infirm. 

Trilling is plainer, in a manner of 
speaking, Orwell, he says, is, like 
T. E. and D. H. Lawrence, Henry 
James, Yeats, T. S. Eliot, and others, 
a figure. But “they are geniuses and 
he is not.” What, then, is Orwell a 
“figure” of? “The answer is: the 
virtue of not being a genius, of front- 
ing the world with nothing more 
[sic] than one’s simple, direct, unde- 
ceived intelligence. [Orwell] is 
not a genius—what a relief! What 
an encouragement. For he communi- 
cates the sense that what he has done, 


anyone of us could do.” 


added.) 

Such “criticism” creates categories 
of sensibility and achievement which 
become increasingly unreal, as the 
escapist (and, I think, disgraceful) 
James and Eliot and other booms 
continue to fizzle out. The point is 
that Trilling’s gross snobbishness and 
triviality cannot be fully understood 
without understanding what Trilling 
himself was about while Spain was 
dying in the hands of its administra- 
tors and foreign sympathizers. Orwell 
was in search of reality, and to indict 
him on the grounds of lack of art is 
to fail to sense the depth of his inten- 
tion, the enormous effort and forti 
tude which gave him, and can give 
us, his tales and essays. 


(Italics 


Can anyone write Ninteen-Eighty 
Four? One can only understand Or- 
well’s achievement by comparing it 
with others. His hunting scenes in 
Burmese Days are more sophisticated, 
meaningful, and intelligent than 
Hemingway's. In Keep the Aspidistras 
Flying, he portrays frustrated medi- 
ocrity infinitely better than does 
Kingsley Amis. And Orwell's criticism 
is subtler and more evocative than 
Wilson's. 

Orwell did not worry whether some- 
body might seem more of a “genius” 
than himself. His Down and Out in 
Paris and London is shocking in its 
merciless determination to see his own 
experiences whole. His essay, “Sec- 
ond Thoughts on James Burnham,” 
should thoroughly sicken anyone with 
the “genius” of what Orwell once 
bluntly called the “Nancy-left,” which 
made playthings of great human 
problems and catastrophes. Orwell 
himself made grim efforts to keep 
the life he lived in line with the 
woids he wrote. 

This lights up one of the more 
difficult aspects of Edmund Wilson's 
work—particularly that of his “Marx- 
ist’ days, but almost as much of his 
more “democratic”’ phases. In a 1941 
lecture at Princeton, he charted a 
program for revolutionizing our cul- 
ture and giving “meaning to experi- 
ence.” It would be developed by an 
“elite who know what they are talk- 
ing about. . They are self-ap- 
pointed and self-perpetuating, and 
they will compel you to accept their 
authority.” Wilson has never had 
any difficulty with his point of view, 
from the 1910's to the present, but 
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only because his willfulness has never 
been called to serious account. 

An essay he once wrote on his 
former schoolmate, T. K. Whipple, 
is a contribution to our larger knowl- 
edge of our criticism which may one 
day come; so is another on Alexander 
Woollcott. But his views of Saroyan 
and others like him are picked out o! 
anywhere, and his admiration for 
such friends as Paul Rosenfeld and 
Scott Fitzgerald is entirely uncritical 
Wilson has had range and intelli- 
gence, but his estimate of Van Wyck 
Brooks’ The Ordeal of Mark Twain 
as a great book is typical of his meth- 
od. For he must have known of Ber- 
nard DeVoto’s careful, point-for-point 
consideration of the case; and to have 
passed it by, and patronized DeVoto 
as lacking literary “style’’—-by which 
he meant avant-garde status and pre 
ciousness—is simply wrong-headed. 

All of the above is out of Wilson's 
past. A Piece of My Mind contains 
views on religion, war, his family, 
education (emphasizing proper meth 
ods of teaching Latin), sex (Wilson 
believes in selective breeding), and 
other subjects. He is always fairly 
interesting. I suggest that his book 
is not important. 

I would like, also, to dissociate my- 
self from the Orwell fanciers and their 
cant about his honesty, virtue, and 
so forth. Orwell’s ideas are often 
controversial. He thought, for exam 
ple, that Burnham's mischievous 
blunderings derived from his Amer- 
icanism; I would like to think that 
Burnham is merely a measure of 
what we get by taking too indul- 
gent a view of the role intellectuals 
may play in our national life. Orwell 
may have had, among other debat- 
able characteristics, a touch of uncon- 
scious anti-Semitism in his make-up; 
1 would be interested, for example, 
to know whether, in fact, the younger 
Englishmen in Burma had no choice 
but to squander “rupees by the hun- 
dred on aged Jewish whores with the 
faces of crocodiles,” and on no others 

Orwell did not believe that brains 
and knowledge and imagination and 
“style” belonged in different cate 
gories. He tried hard to bend con 
jecture to reality. He was guided by 
a sense of justice and equality, and 
this brought him to forthright judg 
ments which could hurt, but might 
cauterize. He tried not to spare him- 
self. He asked the questions which 
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needed to be asked “in 
left to us before som: 


the few years 
body presses the 
button and the rockets begin to fly.’ 
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Karolyi. Dutton. 392 pp $6.50. 


Reviewed by 


Edith Wynner 
dings LIFE of Count Michael Karol- 


yi is a Cinderella tale in revers« 
hese Memoirs supply timely back 
ground to Hungary's recent revolt 

Here was a fabulously wealthy lord 
who wasted his first forty years in 
the customary pursuits of Hungary's 
feudal aristocracy—traveling, gam 
bling, wenching—with occasional! 
dabs at conservative politics. The 
miracle of Karolyi is that in middle 
age—just prior to the outbreak of 
World War I—came his transforma- 
tion into a leader of progressive re 
form. He began to work for universal! 
suffrage, genuine Hungarian inde 
pendence, and a break from sub 
servience to German foreign policy 
During the war he urged negotiation 
of a separate peace by the Austro 
Hungarian monarchy. 

For these activities he earned the 
undying hatred of his fellow-aristo 
crats and of the pan-German annexa 
tionist elements. His own cousin, 
Imre Karolyi, denounced him as 
guilty of near treason, and the Ger 
man secret service tried diligently, 
but unsuccessfully, to 
dence against him. 

In October 1918, amid the disinte 
gration of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy and the war-weary disillu- 
sionment of the people, Hungary's 
first peaceful October “revolution of 
the autumn rose” forced Karolyi into 
leadership. 

Led by a coalition government un 
der Karolyi, Hungary became a 
democratic republic and sought rec 
ognition from the victorious Allies 
Unfortunately, the Allies were so 
busy quarreling among themselves 
that Hungary was left at the mercy 
of local French commanders who 
played fast and loose with her boun 
daries. Karolyi resigned rather than 
accept such drastic loss of national 


fabricate evi 


territory. By the time the Big Four 
at Versailles took notice of Hun 
gary, Bela Kun was in power, sub 
jecting the nation to its first Soviet 
é xpel ience 

For his brief, uneasy reign, sub 
verted right and left by the intrigues 
of Hungarian aristocrats, Czech and 
Rumanian nationalists, and the vio 
lent Bolshevism of prisoners of war 
returned from Russia, Karolyi paid 
with twenty-six years of exile and 
unrelenting persecution by the coun 
ter-revolutionary Horthy dictator 
ship. He lived the dreary, precarious 
life of Europe’s inter-war political 
exile on the meager allowance smug 
him by one or 
members of his family 

In exile he continued to move left 
politically and in his last years “re 
mained an unrepentant 
though not a 
Communist Party 
sympathizer.” 

At the end of World War II 
Karolyi enjoyed a brief moment of 
happiness. He returned to Hungary 
and was fully rehabilitated by the 
coalition regime of Francis Nagy 
Shortly afterwards, the  Stalinists 
Rakosi and Gero, consolidated Com 
munist power, and Karolyi served 
them as minister to France, still hop 
ing to promote a Socialist East Euro 
pean Federation. When the campaign 
against Tito began he wanted to 
resign. But as Cardinal Mindszenty 
was arrested at the time, Karolyi 
feared his resignation “would have 
been interpreted as a demonstration 
in favor of the Cardinal.” At that 
time Karolyi naively assumed “that 
the triai would be 
ducted.” i 

When Karolyi finally resigned, it 
was over the fabricated trial of Laszlo 
Rajk, one-time ruthless minister of 
the interior, who rehabilitated 
and reburied shortly before the recent 
revolt. His resignation Rajk 
drove him once more into exile al 
though he had told himself that 
‘to become an emigre again was 
unimaginable.” 

This is the sad and moving story 
of an idealistic, trusting, well-mean 
ing man, essentially a Tolstoyan fig 
ure despite his attempts at Marxis 
rationalization. He is the tragic hero 
of a realistic modern fairy tale, who 
wanting to do good, lived unhap; 
ever alter 


gled to two loyal 


socialist” 
member of the 
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Rinehart. 270 pp. $3.95. 

Wooprow WILSON AND THE POLI- 
rics OF Moratity, by John Morton 
Blum. Little, Brown. 215 pp. $3.50. 

Wooprow Witson, by John A Gar- 
raty. Knopf. 206 pp. $2.50. 

Witson: THe New FReEpom, by 
Arthur S. Link. Princeton. 504 pp. 
$7.50 


Reviewed by 
William L. Neumann 


EPUTATIONS fluctuate with the 
temper of the times. Some his- 
torians are always busy rehabilitating 
figures who seem to have been un- 
derrated while others work at trim- 
ming to size reputations which no 
longer appear to bear the mark of 
true greatness. In 1956, the centenary 
of Woodrow Wilson's birth, eulogies 
were still offered, but the most serious 
writing, while paying homage, pre- 
sented no flattering pictures of the 
World War I leader. Three of the 
four books under review are critical, 
scholarly biographies; the fourth, The 
Greatness of Woodrow Wilson, con- 
sists, as the title suggests, of conven- 
tional tributes. 
For the present 
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young Americans, raised on Presi 
dents who have frequently used 
folksy language and presented smil- 
ing, genial faces to the public, Wil- 
son’s cold and high-toned language 
and his stern, often grim face, 
is an unappealing contrast. Wilsonian 
idealism also seems to offer little to 
young idealists of today. At a time 
when the fight against racial dis- 
crimination is a vital issue, the rec- 
ord of the Wilson Administration 
appears a sorry one in which racism 
gained new strength in the federal 
government. The losing fight over 
U.S. entry into the League of Na- 
tions has lost its significance as a 
crucial turning point in history since 
U.S. membership in the United Na- 
tions has demonstrated that inter- 
national organization is far from a 
panacea. But despite these changes 
in evaluation, the story of the “New 
Freedom” and of Wilson’s effort to 
build a better world still deserves to 
be read and pondered by all 
(Americans. 

John Blum and John Garraty, 
both professional historians and of an 
age for whom Wilson is history rath- 
er than a memory, have provided 
excellent one-volume biographies, 
highly lucid and almost brief enough 
to be read in a single evening. Arthur 
Link’s book covers the years of 1913- 
1914 and is the second of a project- 
ed eight-volume study which in 
detail, if not in interpretation as 
well, promises to be a basic work. 
There is now a wealth of material 
available on the Wilsonian period, 
and few significant facts need escape 
the Wilson biographer who has ac- 
cess to the voluminous papers of the 
late President in the Library of 
Congress. 

Stereotyped descriptions cannot be 
applied with any consistency to Wil- 
son. In appropriate company the 
President could be a gay companion, 
the center of amusement with his 
fund of dialect stories and jokes. 
Virginius Dabney in The Greatness of 
Woodrow Wilson describes him as a 
mimic of rare talent and as a com- 
poser of good limericks. At Wesleyan 
and again at Princeton Wilson 
coached football, and Princeton 
seniors elected him as the most popu- 
lar faculty member four times in his 
twelve years of teaching. In his re- 
lationship with his first and second 
wives Wilson was a warm, expressive 


individual. Yet ne eccupant of the 
White House was as icy and unsuc 
cessful as Wilson in his relation with 
his fellow men. He recognized this 
when he told a newspaperman, “! 
want people to love me—but I sup- 
pose they never will.” 

The same incongruities mark other 
aspects of Wilson. A rigorous mora! 
ist, puritanical in his values, devout 
and faithful in public and private 
worship, Wilson was still capable ol 
major prevarications in dealing with 
the public. Of Christian forgiveness 
he seems to have had none; minor 
and major grudges were nursed for 
many years. As a strong apostle of in 
ternational cooperation, Wilson re- 
mained an _ extreme _ nationalist, 
exceeding even Theodore Roosevelt 
in his conviction that this nation 
under his Presidency could do no 
wrong. His claims for American des- 
tiny, world leadership, and divine 
favor for this nation rival, in their 
own way, the statements of Hitler and 
Mussolini who believed that they too 
led a “chosen people.” Such a con- 
cept of God-given national virtue 
could offer little to Wilson’s proposed 
partnership of nations. And the man 
who said that he had “a reckless en- 
thusiasm” for human liberty per- 
mitted his Attorney General, A. 
Mitchell Palmer, to launch a series 
of Red raids and deportations in 
1919 and 1920 which set a record 
for disregard of democratic traditions. 

A student with a superior record 
at three major universities, Wilson 
was the only man with an earned 
doctorate of philosophy to become 
President and the possessor of one of 
the best trained minds to reach the 
White House. But, as Arthur Link 
points out, Wilson was fundamental- 
ly a man of limited interests and a 
narrow outlook, indifferent to eco- 
nomics, science, art, and music. In 
1916 he told a reporter, “I haven't 
read a serious book in fourteen 
years.” During eight of those years 
he was president of Princeton 
University. 


When all the critical things have 
been said, it must still be recognized 
that few American leaders have tried 
so vigorously to strengthen democracy 
and to build world peace. Why then 
did Wilson fail? Were the opposing 
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forces of evil too great? Was it the 
devil, incarnate first in Kaiser Wil- 
helm of Germany and the anti-war 
American Senators, then in Clemen- 
ceau and other European leaders at 
the Versailles Conference, and final- 
ly in Henry Cabot Lodge and the an- 
ti-League members of the Senate? 


The devil-theory of Wilson's fail- 
ure was long a popular one with the 
President’s faithful followers, but its 
inadequacy in application to history 
is obvious. Others have claimed that 
Wilson was too far in advance of his 
times, and that it was Europe and the 
American people who failed him. 
Some have also distrusted the validity 
of Wilson's ideas. Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek in The Greatness of Wood- 
Wilson writes that in Asia, at 
least, Wilson’s ideas were misapplied 
because of his lack of knowledge and 
understanding of the _ situation. 
Whether Wilson’s ideas intrin 
sically weak will long remain a mat 
ter of dispute among thinking men 


Of Wilson’s 
Blum suggests that Wilson’s weak- 
ness lay in his assumptions about 
society, misconstruing it to be made 
up of millions of units who acted on 
the same appeals and with the same 
motivations as Wilson himself 
Arthur Link and John Garraty point 
more to the limitations of Wilson's 
leadership imposed by his own psy- 
chological makeup. Link has stressed 
Wilson’s exaltation of intuition, 
his egotism, and his indulgence in 
personal prejudice. Garraty concludes 
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that Wilson’s tragedy that he 
never learned to live at peace with 
himaself. Whatever the specific terms 
used to describe Wilson’s tragic flaw, 
his great failures seem to have come 
from within. He was unable to un 
derstand men because he did not 
understand himself; he assumed that 
men and the world could be changed 
by rational appeals alone, and he 
failed to see the role which emotions 
and normal human frailty played in 
controlling the future. Wilson's life 
raises the ancient human problem, 
can a sick physician heal the world 
or even his own nation? 


was 


The FBI, Overstated 


Tue FBI Story, 
PEOPLE, by Don Whitehead 
House. 368 pp. $4.95 


A REPORT TO THE 
Random 


Reviewed by 
Charles Alan Wright 


ON WHITEHEAD is a fine news 

paperman, a two-time winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize. In his 
tion of this book he has had access 
to much unpublished material in the 
FBI files. Given this background, 
one could have hoped for an exhaus 
tive and probing examination of the 
Bureau and its work. The book con 
founds such hopes. 


prepa! a 


Whitehead has produced, rather, 
a superficial, overly-journalistic re- 
statement of a largely familiar tale. 
His new material is mostly confined 
to interesting “cops-and-robbers” sto 
ries. The broad outlines of the FBI's 
history— its origins, its early involve 
ment in politics and disdain for civil 
liberties, and its rehabilitation under 
its present Director—are already well 
known. Whitehead offers little that 
is new on this theme, nor does he 
break new ground in his accounts 
of the FBI’s role in the great crime 
wave of the "30s and in the security 
problems of the last decade. His book 
suffers throughout from an overly 
laudatory approach toward the Bu 
reau and J. Edgar Hoover, and a chip 
on the shoulder attitude to critics of 
either. At that, Whitehead is per 
haps more useful when he rails at 
critics than when, as too often is the 
case, he merely ignores criticisms that 
have been made. 


Whitehead does that 
among “some of the liberals and in 
tellectuals during the Bureau's fight 
against communism” there has been 
“antagonism against the FBI Any 
one who reads the liberal press knows 
that such antagonism existed 
The reasons for this attitude deserve 
to be probed; it is not enough merely 
Whitehead that 
such liberals are not “willing to face 
up to the cold truth” about commu 
nism, and that they are thus “jeop 
ardizing the cause of freedom.’ 


observe 


has 


to assert, as does, 


All agree that the FBI is a superbly 
ellicient police force. Most persons 
who know the facts would agree that 
under Hoover, the FBI has had a fine 
record on civil liberties. It 
pulously the third 
and the brutal tactics which 
have been, in the past, the shame 
many police 

the only 


has scTru 


avoided degree 


other 


too departments In 


deed, valid criticism which 
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can be made of the Bureau on civil 
liberty grounds is its use of wiretap- 
ping. The Bureau relies on an At- 
torney General’s opinion that the 
wiretapping it does is not a violation 
of law. Its policy in this regard has 
had the specific approval of such per- 
sons as Frank Murphy, Robert Jack- 
son, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Herbert Brownell. These names do 
not prove that wiretapping by the 
FBI is either legal or moral, but they 
do indicate that the Bureau's policy 
is not, as some have thought, com- 
pletely indefensible. 

The underlying reason for antago- 
nism toward the FBI seems to me to 
be a fundamental distrust that many 
liberals have of any police force. 
Law enforcement is necessary to pre- 
serve a peaceful and free society—as 
Clinton, Tennessee, has dramatically 
shown—but the line is shadowy be- 
tween enforcing the laws to protect 
the individual and enforcing the laws 
merely for the sake of authority at 
the expense of individual freedom. 
Thus the liberal rightly insists on 
constant scrutiny of law enforcement 
agencies to ensure that they do not 
that line. And he is particu- 
larly apprehensive about the FBI, 
both because its very efficiency makes 
it a greater potential threat, and be- 
cause the adulatory tone of virtually 
all writing about the Bureau makes 
it hard to know what its real record 
is. 


cross 


This, then, is the fundamental fail- 
ing of Whitehead’s book. The great- 
est service he could have performed, 
both to the FBI and to “the people” 
to whom he directs his “report,” 
would have been to treat his subject 
fairly and dispassionately, discussing 
its errors as well as its brilliant suc- 
cesses, and dealing justly on the mer- 
its with the criticisms that have been 
made of the Bureau, rather than 
either ignoring the criticisms or cas- 
tigating the critics. 


The record of the FBI under Hoo- 
ver has been, generally, quite good. 
Objectively examined and presented, 
it would do much to dispel the liber- 
al’s suspicion of the Bureau. But a 
book, like this one, which overstates 
the record, drips hero worship from 
every paragraph, and implies that 
to criticize the FBI is somehow un- 
patriotic, can hardly help _ but 
strengthen such suspicion. 
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Kermit Eby and June Greenlief. As- 
sociation Press. 219 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by 
Ralph K. Huitt 


, gw paradoxes of democracy, if I 
understand this book, all stem 
from the basic paradox of a social 
system dedicated to the enhancement 
of the individual personality, in 
which the machinery of life makes 
the preservation of individual values 
every day more difficult. 


Consider the life of the ordinary 
American. The rhythm of his life is 
set by the time-clock. His work could 
be done better by a robot 
automation, soon will be. 
himself politically or economically, 
he must belong to an _ organized 
group. If he democratic 
participation in its affairs, his group 
will lose to better-disciplined enemies 
Self-employment is a snare and small 
business an anachronism in an econ 
omy of mass-production enterprises. 
The mass media do his thinking and 
his neighbors set his goals. If he is 
“different,” people will think he is 
funny and a committee of Congress 
may inquire how he got that way. 


and with 
lo protect 


insists on 


All this has been said before, but 
it is none the less urgent for being 
familiar. The authors of The Para 
doxes of Democracy, a professor of 
social sciences at the University of 
Chicago and his assistant, bring to 
their statement of the dilemma a 
warm concern for the individual hu- 
man being and a mature awareness 
that the problems are made by social 
forces and not bad people. 


Unfortunately, the problems are 
easier to pose than to solve. To ask 
the authors to do so would be unfair, 
but the obligation to frame alterna 
tives and consider their consequences 
is not. 


For instance, working-men are said 
to have “shared in the blood money 
of the Korean War, even though 
many of them understood that it was 
blood money Then, more gen- 
erally: “And the American churches, 
like American unions, are caught 
upon the horns of the moral dilem- 
ma: they would stand, supposedly, 
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for ethical values, and yet remain a 
living part of a rich America relent- 
lessly preparing for war.” 

Now what should the working-man 
have done while we fought in Korea 
Refused to work? Or worked for 
nothing? 

What should we do now besides 
what we are doing? Discontinue pre- 
paring for war, even without general 
disarmament? Continue to prepare 
but abolish profits and work for sub- 
sistence wages, or curtail consumer 
goods, to avoid being rich while we 
prepare? 

These alternatives are not consid- 
ered nor even suggested, though some 
such process would seem to be called 
for if we are to face fairly this “para 
dox of democracy.” Without it, talk 
of “blood money” and organizations 
“supposedly” standing for ethical val- 
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ues may seem harsh to members of 
churches and trade unions. 

It should be said, in all fairness, 
that this criticism probably misses 
the point of the book. In the last 
chapter the authors assert that “we 
cannot separate the democratic idea 
from the Christian concept of life,” 
and the book closes with Kermit Eby’s 
own affirmation of faith. Eby 
that his one desire as a teacher is “to 
produce tough-minded and function- 
ing idealists” who would know what 
they believe, get a base in organiza- 
tion, and go to work. The solution, 
then, is religious; only the method is 
social science. Faithful to his own 
basic premise, Eby would trouble the 
conscience of the individual, give 
him the tools, and leave him free to 
work for democracy and the good 
life in his own way 
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THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 a year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P 
5526 Westford Rd., Philad hia 20, Pa 





WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE SANE? Read “The 
Fully Functioning Personality,” by S. |. Hayakawa 
in current issue of ETC: A Review of General 
Semantics. $4 a year, trial issue $1. Write Dept 
22, 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois. 








SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c for all lists 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota 





TRAVEL 





EUROPE 1957. MIDWEST CIRCLE TOURS: “Clas- 
sical’—April 13 to July 5 and July 29 to October 
18, 15 countries with Greece: $1,195.00. “Grand” 
~—May 31 to August 23; June 8 to August 27; 
July 6 to September 23, 18 countries with Scan- 
dinavia and Italy: $1,195.00. “Standard”’—June 
10 to August 13; July 6 to September 4; August 
14 to October 13, 13 countries with Italy and 
Scandinavia: $1,028.00. “Scandinavian”’—May 11 
to July 5, 6 countries with North Cape Cruise in 
midnight sun: $895. All with steamship passage 
With air passage: June 15 to August 15, 18 
countries: $1,295.00 and July 7 to August 18, 
13 countries: $1,095.00. Both with Scandinavia 
and Italy. Prices inclusive. MIDWEST Tours, Rei- 
dar Dittmann, Northfield, Minnesota 


FO SS 
immune 
SAKE 
buy 


FINEST INDIAN RIVER FRUIT 


Uncolored, Tree ripened 
Direct from Groves 
GUARANTEED 
Oranges, Grapefruit, 
or Mixed 
Bushel—-$7.00 
Half-Bushel—$4.75 


Express Prepaid 
Add SS, for Upper Michigan lowa 


Wisconsin. Prices on request for stat 
farther West 


JAMES H. HART 
Island Groves 
R.F.D. 2, Merritt Island, Florida 














DADDY CALLED IT CULTURE! 


But the old man worked a 48-hour week and he didn’t 
have much time for reading. And so he didn’t know that 
good books can be wonderful fun. 


On this page are a variety of delightful books for dis- 
criminating readers. Fine books at fabulous savings. Odd 
books. Scarce books. Unusual books. 


No matter who you are . . . no matter what you do 

... no matter how unusual your interests . . . there should 

be one or more books that interest you in this collection 
. and the prices should entice. 


401. | HAVE SIX WIVES. Samvel Taylor's 
true story of a present-day plural marriage 
in Mormon land. $3.75 


402. THE GOSPEL OF RATIONALISM. To the 
ordinary reader in search of a credible re- 
ligion, here is a useful and illuminating in- 
troduction to the essential meaning of 
rationalism. $1.00 





FINE PRINT COLLECTIONS 
Four fine art print collections . . . each 
containing more than 40 high visual 
fidelity art-gravure reproductions, 14 inch- 
es by 10 inches. 
403. FRENCH PRIMITIVE PAINTERS. Mag- 
nificent art in selected and enlarged 
detail. $2.00 
404. MEDAL & COIN PORTRAITS. The 
history of coins through the ages from 
early Greek times to the 19th century. 
Coin portraits are often the only factual 
record of the likeness of ancient rulers 
that has survived to this day. $2.00 
405. BRITANNY FOLK SCULPTURE. The 
world-famous medieval roadside shrines 
carved from granite. These primitive 
groups portray incidents from the time- 
less Biblical legend of the crucifixion 
with a moving and eloquent simplicity. 
$2.00 
406. THE ARCH OF TRIUMPH OF TRA- 
JAN. The most perfectly preserved ex- 
ample of Rome's most original contribu- 
tion to architecture: the triumphal arch. 
$2.00 
SPECIAL: ALL FOUR BOOKS LISTED ABOVE 
FOR ONLY $5. 





407. THE JOKER by Jean Malaquais. The 
story of a blundering man who lost the com- 
mon things by which a human being rec- 
ognizes his own reality. Pub’d at $3.95. 
Special: $1.00 
408. BLACK LIBERATOR. After 5 years of 
intensive research, Stephen Alexis has writ- 
ten an exciting new biography of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture—the Negro slave who threw 
down an amazing challenge to Napoleon. 
Special: Only $2.00 
409. MEN, WOMEN & MORALS by Sylvanus 
M. Duvall. An approach to a workable code 
of sexual behavior. Pub‘d at $3.75. 
Sales Price: $1.98 
410. RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1956. Among 
its contents is an article on ‘Miracles’ by 
J.B.S. Haldane. Lord Churley discusses ‘Free- 
dom Of Discussion’ and J. C. Flugel writes on 
‘Humor: Some Modern Approaches To An 
Ancient Problem.’ Imported from England. 
Our Price: $1.00 
411. YEARS OF THE MODERN. 12 special- 
ists deal with the individual’s moral and 
physical problems. Contributors include David 
Riesman, Alan Barth, and Edwin D. Canham. 
Pub’d at $3.50 Sales Price: $1.50 
412. SULLIVAN BITES NEWS. A collection of 
perverse news items by the New Yorker's 
Frank Sullivan. Delightfully illustrated by Sam 
Berman. Special: Only $1 


414. THE DOLLAR & THE VATICAN by Avro 
Manhattan. A fully documented book which 
discusses the role of the Vatican in American 
labor. $3.75 
415. HALF OF ONE WORLD by Foster Hailey. 
A book that makes the vast problems of Asia 
understandable to the American. Pub‘’d at $3 
Sales Price: $1.00 

416. THE PULSE TEST by Arthur F. Coca 
M.D. A book that shows how you can find 
your own way to good health. These findings 
are causing international excitement in the 
field of medicine. This book is breaking thru 
to awaken laymen to this remarkable way to 
good health. (One reader of The Progressive 
bought a copy, then two more, then 43 more 
—because he felt it was so important, none 
of his friends should be without this bookf 
$3.75 

417. ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. Arthur Mil- 
ler’s adaptation of the play by Henrik Ibsen. 
Pub’d at $2.50. Our Price: $1.25 
418. THE AMERICAN ROAD TO WORLD 
PEACE. University of Oxford Professor Sir 
Alfred Zimmern, traces the many failures and 
few faltering steps mankind has made toward 
the attainment of peace. Pub‘d at $4.00. 
Sale: $1.50 





POETRY 
419. SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN DRY- 
DEN in the handsome Grey Walls Press 
edition. Only $1.00 
420. SELECTED POEMS OF BYRON in the 
handsome Grey Walls Press edition. 
$1.00 
421. SELECTED POEMS OF SAMUEL TAY- 
LOR COLERIDGE in the handsome Grey 
Walls Press edition. Only $1.00 
422. SELECTED POEMS OF CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE in the handsome Grey Walls 
Press edition. Only $1.00 
SPECIAL: ALL 4 OF THE ABOVE POETRY 
BOOKS FOR ONLY $3. 

















413. TELL THE TRUTH & RUN by George 
Seldes. This famed crusader for a free 
and honest press has written a biography 
as moving as it is exciting. Pub‘d at 
$3.75. Our Price: $2 











BY LEROY GORE 


IF YOU ORDER $5 OR MORE 
WORTH OF THE BOOKS LISTED ON THIS 
PAGE WE WILL SEND YOU AS A FREE 
BONUS GIFT A COPY OF “JOE MUST GO” 
.. . THE STORY OF A 
SMUG REPUBLICAN COUNTRY EDITOR 
WHO TRIED TO OUST SENATOR JOE Mc- 
CARTHY .. . AND WHAT HAPPENED TO 
HIM AS THE RESULT. THIS BOOK IS REG- 
ULARLY SOLD AT $2.75. WE WILL SEND A 
COPY FREE TO EVERY READER OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE WHO ORDERS $5 OR MORE 
WORTH OF THE BOOKS LISTED ABOVE! 


5 you. 


| THE INDEPENDENT 410 
| 225 Lafayette Street 
"New York 12, N.Y. 


| Gentlemen: Please send me the books 
i whose numbers | have circled. | en- 
| close payment in full. 
1‘ # that you will pay all postage and will 
tship these books to me within 48 
| hours after my order is received by 


Ht ) Check here if order totals $5 or 
more and you are entitled to « 
free copy of the $2.75 book, “Joe 
Must Go” by Leroy Gore 


423. SEX LIFE OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
AND THE KINSEY REPORT. Edited by Albert 
Ellis, Ph.D. 12 leading authorities interpret 
Kinsey's revelations on the sex habits of 
women. Only $2.75 
424. THE LUVING THOUGHTS OF MACHIA- 
VELLI. Presented by Count Carlo Sforza. A 
Living Thoughts Library edition. $2.00 
425. ROYAL BOB. The life of Robert G. 
Ingersoll by C. H. Cramer. A human story of 
America’s great agnostic. $3.75 
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